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When it’s a time | 

for giving... fy give 
Parker 3] 
one of the 
great gifts 
of our time 








There comes a time when a par- 
ticularly significant gift is called for 
. ..@xpressing perhaps love, estecm, 
gratitude or admiration. This is the 
role for which the Parker ‘51° was 
created. With a rolled gold cap, 
matched by ballpoint or pencil, in 
a satin-lined presentation case, the 
Parker ‘51’ pen is a magnificent 
representation of the finest senti- 
ments—both at the time of giving 
and every day from then on. 





Here is a wonderfully fashioned 
writing instrument, designed and 
produced by craftsmen. .. made to 
last as long as a precious memory— 
for a lifetime. 


Rolled Gold Cap... ... . 105)/- 
Rolled Silver Cap... ws tee tee OIE 
Lustraloy Cap sie 62/6 
Matching ‘51’ ballpoints or pencils 
52/6, 47/- and 41 /- respectively. 


* ‘ Available separately or in  presen‘ation 
‘51’ Duette and Trio sets. 
Parker ‘Duofold’ Pens from i 47/6 to 24)- 
The Parker ‘17’ Standard Pen ats )- 
Ballpoint or Pencil to match ... 20/- 
The new Parker T/Ball Jotter ballpoint ... 22/6 


The famous Parker ‘ Arrow Clij 
hallmarks all Parker Pens, Pen ils 
and Ballpoints. 


GIVEN AND USED BY FAMOUS PEOPLE 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIM TED, 
BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The London Charivari 


IKE many others, no doubt, I was 

warmed by the jolly picture of 
Mr. Khrushchev brought back from 
Moscow by Monty, and particularly by 
the insistence on his great sense of 
humour. He has certainly made some 
excellent jokes in his time, the amusing 
imprisonment of bishops, laughable 
deportations to Siberia, whimsical 
exilings of Poles, Balts, Ukrainians, 
Czechs, Latvians . . . not to mention the 
occasional more parochial jeu d’ esprit, 
which has had old friends such as 
Shepilov, Malenkov, Molotov and 
Bulganin in stitches. Fowler’s Modern 
English Usage has a useful analysis of 
humour, but it is difficult to place 
Mr. K’s in the exactly suitable category. 
“Sarcasm” comes nearest, perhaps, 
with its motive as “inflicting pain” and 
its audience “the victim and bystander.” 
Perhaps his best joke was sending 
Monty back to tell us all what a joker he 
was. 


Pay Up and Scowl 

LONDONERS have been surprisingly 
apathetic over at least one lot of talks 
affecting their whole future—those 
between the British Transport Com- 
mission and the Transport ‘Tribunal to 





decide whether passengers’ pockets can 
be squeezed still drier. But it’s difficult 
to work up much excitement over talks 
with foregone conclusions. 


Caveat Emptor 

HORRIFIED warning was given 

at a Postal Employees’ conference 
that the principle “The Customer is 
Always Right” was not going to be 
allowed to creep into the service. ‘The 
slogan can never have been as popular 
with those who actually deal with 
customers as with executives, and of 
course customers themselves know that 
all other customers are not invariably 
right. I hope the Post Office workers 
will admit that all of them are not 
invariably right either. 


For the Festival Hall 

THe American variety artist who has 
learned to play the violin with his feet 
will have to add something if he is to 





be a real sensation in this competitive 
age. What about learning with his 
hands, and giving us Bach’s double 
violin concerto? 


Shattering Discovery 
HIS may be a mare’s nest, but 
didn’t they once find that nobody 
had noticed the President of the Board 
of Trade could not legally sit in the 
Commons? We keep hearing that Mr. 
Macmillan need not go to the country 
until the spring of next year. This view 
is presumably based on the Parliament 
Act 1911, which substituted five years 
for the seven years under the Septennial 
Act. But did it? The Parliament Act 
says “The Septennial Act, 1715.” The 
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““Gromyko conciliatory, Herter mediatory, 
Couve de Murville placatory, Selwyn 
Lloyd propitiatory . . . general atmosphere 
dim ! Pass it on.” 


Commons Journals show the date of 
passing was May 7, 1716. The Courts 
generally interpret statutes in the sense 
causing the greatest confusion, and 
would probably not agree that an 
amendment to a non-existent Act had 
much force. Unhappily the Short 
Titles Act of 1896 does say the Septen- 
nial Act’s title is to be “ The Septennial 
Act, 1715,” but this is merely for the 
purpose of tidying up and simplifying; 
it is not intended to do anything so 
drastic as alter the past. No doubt it 
was passed, as lawyers say of decisions 
they wish to ignore, per incuriam. It 
looks to me as though Mr. Macmillan 
could have an extra two years if he 
wanted them. 


Strew Graciously 

CaR-PICNICS are said to be moving 
away from the old sandwich and 
vacuum-flask towards the elaborate six- 
course barbecue. At least we may 
expect a much improved standard of 
roadside litter. 


Unveiled 

NGLISH detectives are dull at 

disguise, aiming no higher than 
playing at house-painters and such, as 
in the Hatton Garden affray a week or 
two ago. They order these things better 
in France, where Special Branch men 
posing as nuns and priests visited a 
religious bookshop, asking for rosaries 





and sacred books, to get on the track 
of some suspected spies. Bogus nuns 
always make news. Stories of German 
parachutists so disguised in the early 
days of the war were hailed as a 
picturesque novelty until it was claimed 
that a similar cloak had been used, 
though without parachutes, by agents 
in the Franco-Prussian war. The 
clothes are easy enough, but the 
masquerade must be difficult to sustain 
when trapped into a conversation with 
a genuine sister; any flatfoot can be 
forgiven for tripping up over the finer 


‘points of mortification. 


No Methodist 


SEVERAL newspaper diarists took a stuffy 
view of last week’s reports that Mr. 
Emlyn Williams, overhearing _ ship- 
board companions wondering who he 
was, explained that he was Mr. Emlyn 
Williams. At least he didn’t explain 
that he was Mr. Charles Dickens. 


Obsolescence 
“TT will be out of date,” they 
complain, “before it is built.” 
They sound surprised about it too, 
whether it’s a bomber, a fly-over, an 
atomic power-station or a navy. “ Why 
can’t we build for the future?” they 
complain, and complain so loudly that 
they can’t even hear the faint humming 
that comes from a few old sages like me. 
“There are many futures,” we hum, 











“VWevio 


So Don 


“You really want to know? I used to 
cram Latin for University entrants.” 
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squatting in our corners, “and I’ll lay 
hundred to eight you’d build for the 
wrong one. Everything is out of date 
before it is: built, except the smaller 
sand-castles. The railways were, Rome 
was. Spread asphalt over the entire 
South of England and just when you ’ve 
cleared the last red lamp away some- 
one’ll find a way of getting the family 
to Southend by thought transference.” 
But hum as we may, no one pays any 
attention. Out of date we are, and were 
before we were built, I expect. 


Waiting for Callas 

FIND it very encouraging that it is 

still the highbrows who show most 
enthusiasm about things. Here is 
Miss Mack, who sat for three days 
outside Covent Garden Opera House to 
get tickets for Callas in Médée—a 
worthy successor to all those hardy boys 
and girls who spent so long on the 
pavements in the hope of seeing the 
Bolshoi Ballet. I never hear of hepcats 
waiting three days in the open for 
Marty Wilde or Cliff Richard: not even 
for Ella Fitzgerald. At present there 
seems to be an intellectual limit beyond 
which such cultural devotion won't 
stretch, but it would be nice to think 
that one day soon I shall be tripping 
over the blanket-swaddled forms of 
young enthusiasts queuing for Barték’s 
quartets at the Conway Hall. 


X Marks the Spot 


I poust whether any electoral reform 
suggestion will improve on that of a 
News Chronicle reader, who wants a 
space on ballot papers so that people 
can “vote for or against hanging.” 


Social Note 


WISH no harm to man-about- 

Chelsea Edward Langley, nor to 
heiress Katherine Dowsett; but I wish 
a cordial damnation to their press agent 
and to all the reporters and photo- 
graphers who followed them about the 
Highlands and filled the papers with 
stories and pictures of family quarrels 
that concerned no one but the families 
involved. — MR. PUNCH 


BY ROCKING CHAIR ACROSS 
RUSSIA 
A new series of travelogues 
by ALEX ATKINSON 
starts next week 
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DANCE OF THE SEVEN THOUSAND VEILS 











A series of articles in which 
notable schools in fiction are 


revisited and reconsidered 






2 A Shrugby Episode by EVOE 


° ARKAWAY, White!” 

H “Hullo young White, you ’re 

in luck. That’s the favourite!” 

To poor John the very windows 
seemed to rattle, the floor to shake. 
Was it ever to be thus, the fags success- 
ful, the Fifth Form drawing blanks, 
year after year, time after time? The 
bitter injustice of it all, the sense of 
frustration suffused our hero’s mind. 

Luckless, unloved Flashey! Who 
could but pity him? 

“Youll sell me that horse for five 
shillings,” he growled. 

“T won’t sell a bit of him,” ejaculated 
the younger lad with an impudent 
smile. 

The long high Hall was dimly lit 
with candles, and the light reflected on 
the polished table from the huge open 
fire. One could hardly see the ceiling 
where pieces of butter had been flicked 
up during tea-time in the hope that 
they would fall on the heads of the 
Sixth at Call Over. A boy in a green 
cut-away and cord breeches stood at 
the far end of the central table drawing 
twists of paper from an inverted hat. 
It was the day of the Derby lottery. 

Pity, gentle reader, you may think it 
that young boys should learn to gamble 
so early in life and have their weekly 
pocket money impounded for a distant 
horse race, when it had far better have 
been spent on improving literature and 
apricot jam. Pity again that it should 
have been necessary to light a costly 
fire in the School House Hall on that 
evening in early June. But such, 


heigh-ho! is our English weather, then 





as now, and we must learn to make the 
best of it. 

Ay, but pity and a thousand pities 
that there was not some good angel at 
Flashman’s elbow to reason with him 
quietly on the theory of probabilities 
at that supreme moment in his school 
career. 

For the boy came from a broken 
home. He had broken most of it 
himself. Windows, pictures, crockery— 
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ONCE AGAIN 


ASSEMBLED HERE 


none of them had been safe during the 
holidays from his natural desire for 
self-expression, his almost unerring 
catapult. 

But it was not, surely not, the image 
of that over-fond, that too-indulgent 
Mother-Idol, not wholly the — hated 
Father-Figure that stirred in his sub- 
conscious at that hour. Rather was it 
Sister-Spite and the memory of a long 
ago afternoon when he had snatched a 
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Sympathetic Father (to son returning to school). 
USED TO FEEL JUST THE SAME WHEN MY LEAVE WAS UP AND I HAD TO GO BACK TO FRANCE.” 
Son. ‘‘ YES, BUT THEN YOU HAD A REVOLVER.” 


Frank Reynolds drew for Punch from 1906 to 1948 
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‘*| KNOW THE FEELING, OLD MAN. I 


September 21 1928 
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silk-gowned doll from a spoiled and 
cosseted girl and burned its gay 
petticoats to ashes. A gentle admonition 
might have eased the tension of that 
jealousy, sublimated that hate. But no. 
He had been struck twice by a cruel 
hand in the seat! It was a nightmare, a 
hideous nightmare, never absent from 
his sleep. 

“You won’t sell Harkaway?” 

“No” said Tom. Once again that 
odious smirk on the lips of the little 
prig. It was more than Flashman could 
stand. 

“We'll soon see about that. Roast 
him, you fellows! Roast him hard!” 

Willing hands, though some tried 
to restrain them, pushed Tom backward 
to the fire and held him there in spite 
of his struggles. And now a host of 
dancing demons took possession of 
Flashman’s mind, and everything went 
black before him, with streaks of yellow 
and stars of red. He had no conscious 
volition. An irresistible impulse, born 
of how many a night of writhing agony, 
caused him to pull Tom’s trousers 
tighter in order to increase the punish- 
ment, and in a few moments the 
insolent fag had fainted and was 
carried away by his sycophantic friends. 

Little enough was the trouble for 
Tom White. A day or two’s discomfort 
and the matron’s kindly help, coupled 
with a few conversations with his crony 
West on the need for spiritual endeavour, 
and he was soon recovered from his 
incineration. 

But in Flashman’s troubled psyche 
the trauma remained. . 

Now, reader,, now was surely the 
time when a frank and friendly meeting 
between nominees of the Fourth Form 
Fighters and the Federation of the 
Fagging Fifth for a discussion of their 
mutual grievances might have soothed 
away all difficulties and have made the 
old School House a brighter and more 
beautiful place. Or the whole issue might 
have been submitted to a higher level of 
authority and referred to the Presidium 
of the Sixth. As it was, the cold war, 
and not always so cold, from that time 
onwards was intensified. Day after day 
gang warred with gang. A waste-paper 
basket, adroitly placed, would trip up a 
Fifth Form boy as he entered his study. 
Cries of “ Fa—a—g!”, however vocifer- 
ated, would remain unanswered. A 
flung Euripides would strike the head of 
an unsuspecting fag, marmalade would 








“Hold it! Hold it! Jones can be Television Monitor to-day.” 


glue togethe? the pages of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Top-hats would be filled 
with flour, and often enough one of the 
jackdaws which the Boy Bunting 
fostered in his study would fly out from 
Flashman’s cupboard when he opened 
it, looking only for cake. 

Came at last the day when the 
unhappy lad received a definite challenge 
of battle from Tom and West, and a 
regrettable bout of fisticuffs ensued 
which could do, and did, nothing but 
exaggerate the neurosis, the deep wound 
in Flashman’s soul, which had long 
cried aloud for sympathetic under- 
standing. Small wonder that he was 
driven at last to strong waters, to 
opiates for a pain that the School House 
beer (though beer was beer in those 
days, my friends) was not solace 
enough to soothe. 

* * a * * * 

It was a grey afternoon in October 
when the young Master came with a 
grave face to the Doctor’s study and 
told him the sad tidings he had to bear. 

“Another case of inebriation, I fear. 
The boy Flashman of the Lower Fifth.” 

“Taken in poculis?” asked the pedant, 
looking up from his /socrates. 

“Worse than that. He was carried 
home on a hurdle.” 

“Soused?” 

“To the gills.” 
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“Horribile dictu! From what inn?” 

“The Dun Cow.” 

“He must leave the school at once. 
Let the Parish Constable be warned to 
bring his post-chaise in the morning.”’ 

“Can there be no reprieve?” 

“None whatever. We cannot make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

Oh, self-righteous pedagogue! Hadst 
thou thyself never looked on the wine 
when it was red? Alas! in those bad old 
days there was no medicine for a mind 
diseased, no Psychiatry Chamber in all 
the school buildings, no place in the 
doctor’s code for mental rehabilitation 
where incipient malt-worms were con- 
cerned. If John Flashman could have 
been given a sense of responsibility, a 
position of trust, and perhaps made 
a Prepostor with Sixth Form powers, 
all might have been well. But it was not 
to be. ‘To the doctor, sitting among his 
musty tomes, surrounded by dead 
languages, better dead and forgotten, a 
false quantity meant more than an 
inferiority complex. Cesuras he under- 
stood. Schizophrenia found no place in 
his lexicons. 

So it came about as only too often that 
a young life which might have held 
much promise was all too early nipped 
in the bud. So left Shrugby another 
blasted boy. 

Next Week: ARTHUR MARSHALL 
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Watching Briefs By H. F. ELLIS 


world-wide survey of dawn bird- 

song carried out the other day 
was the most footling exhibition of 
the collection of useless statistics in the 
whole history of mankind. Nothing is 
footling or useless that keeps people 
happy with notebook and pencil. “I’m 
doing it for an official survey, you 
know”—proud and contented the man 
or woman who can truthfully say that, 
particularly if the results have to be 
sent, in a specially marked envelope, to 
reach some place or other by the first 


i HOPE nobody will say that the 





post on such-and-such a date. ‘The only 
reason why the noting down of railway- 
engine numbers is still confined largely 
to children is that no organization has 
yet had the kindness to ask spotters to 
send in fortnightly returns of highest 
numbers seen. 

The British people, properly appealed 
to, will gladly observe and report on 
almost anything. The Department of 
Meteorology of the Imperial College of 
Science wants two thousand voluntary 
observers this summer to tell them 
when and where it is hailing. It will 
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get them. The thoughtless might 
suppose that hail-watching was dull 
work, with long blank intervals offering 
nothing better than a mil return. But 
it has to be remembered that hail is very 
capricious stuff. It cannot be relied 
upon to give long or certain warning of 
its approach. You have to be constantly 
on the qui vive if you are not going to 
risk being behindhand with the timing 
of the first drop, or even missing a snap 
shower altogether. At no time can a 
hail-watcher regard himself as com- 
pletely off duty. And a nil return is stil! 
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a return, as every old soldier knows, 
with a value of its own. How otherwise 
could a map be constructed covered 
with black dots showing where hail did 
not fall in the British Isles on any given 
date? 

Of course the essence of enjoyable 
observing and reporting is detail. Not 
much response can be expected from 
the public if all they are asked to do is 
to write on the back of a_ postcard 
“Raining hard here” or “Hoopoe 
seen.” Organizations in need of 
voluntary statistics have to remember 
that the minimum requirements of 
observers are ruled columns, technical 
terms, some kind of Code, and if possible 
a small piece of apparatus, such as a 
stopwatch or ruler. I do not know in 
precisely what form the Department of 
Meteorology of the Imperial College of 
Science is asking for information about 
hail, but at the very least there should 
be a “proforma” with columns headed 
respectively: 


Date 
Time of Initial Stone 
Duration 
Egg-size* 
Height of bounce 
(a) on roadway 
(b) on grass 
Intensity 


“Intensity” should be recorded in 
whatever is the equivalent in the hailing 
world of the Beaufort Scale, e.g., 0°4H, 
where H is the intensity required to fill 
a size seven hat in one minute. There 
should also, as in all such returns, be 
a ‘“‘Remarks” column, to enable the, 
observer to use his initiative by record- 
ing the direction of wind or noting 
a “Skylight broken.” A map showing, 
by means of shading, all areas in Britain 
where ten or more skylights had been 
broken by hail since, say, 1950 would 
be an ornament to any Meteorological 
Department. 

As automation advances, with its inev- 
itable consequence of shorter working 
hours all round, the problem of the right 
use of leisure increasingly exercises socio- 
logists. More voluntary watching is the 
answer. We still lack accurate informa- 
tion on a hundred and one subjects in 
addition to the fall of hail. People were 
out and about on Whit Sunday counting 
the hourly flow of cars through Staines, 





*B=Bantam. P= Pigeon. H=Hen. 
G.B.=Golf Ball. 


but how much is known about bicycles? 
To have reliable reports on the earliest 
cyclists seen at key points throughout 
the country would be at least as import- 
ant as the information that the first 
blackbird began singing at Unst, Shet- 
land, at 1.30a.m. Somebody ought to 
keep a sharp look-out for showers of 
frogs, red rain and similar phenomena 
which at present are only reported in 
the most haphazard way, with no 
proper times given and hardly more 
attention to detail than you get when 
traffic is held up by cygnets. The 
Psychical Research Society could do a 
great deal more with ghosts. A world- 
wide survey on a given date, designed to 
elicit the earliest apparition—the earliest 
crepuscular apparition, that is; Ladies 
in Grey, etc., who walk in daylight, 
could be the subject of a separate 
inquiry—would add enormously to our 
knowledge of a thinly documented 
science, besides affording a healthy 
occupation for thousands. There is 
scope for some keen observation in the 
field of Effluents and river pollution 
generally. © What was the highest 
agglomeration of detergent foam drifting 
down any river in Britain on, say May 








12? Nobody seems to know. Yet there 
must be countless thousands of potential 
effluent-watchers, willing and eager to 
sit out on our river banks in all weathers, 
with dipstick and notebook at the ready. 

The old Observer Corps did great 
work and bears an honoured name. 
But the time has come to broaden its 
base, to fit it to become the governing 
body of all observers, of whatever kind, 
in times of peace. Its responsibilities 
will be immense, indeed nationwide, 
when the day of Full Leisure dawns and 
everybody is observing something. Not 
the least important of its duties will be 
the appointment of a corps d’élite to 
observe and report on the observers. 
Somebody, obviously, will have to be 
up pretty early to observe the earliest 
observer at Unst, Shetland. 


“*He did so—and submitted 850 words on 
refuse collection, with a simple, human 
approach ... ‘Every day in this lovely town 
of Harlow, some 350 cubic yards of refuse 
is removed from your.house and mine, 
taken away and lost in the depths of the 
countryside, where it will no longer be an 
eyesore.’’’—Municipal Journal 


Stay-at-home, huh? 














“I think it’s been done before.” 





Curtains by Arrangement 


By ERIC WALMSLEY 


HEN I worked in an office the 
\ \) majority of us found it an 
advantage to be imbued with a 
sense of vocation to compensate for the 
low rates of pay and the squalor of the 
conditions. This, in turn, created a 
feeling of nobility which found its 
natural outlet in good works and intense 
conversations; and those with a taste 
for neither became very repressed 
indeed. 

Keenness was well thought of, so long 
as it did not degenerate into fire in the 
belly. Indolence was quickly recognized 
through demands for chairs with springs 
and for butter with the canteen mash. 
Posters were permitted to be stuck on 
office walls and there were men available 
to hammer down the edges of the 
carpets when they frayed. Gloves 
could be worn at all times, but the use 
of home-made masks when the fog 
swirled down the passages was con- 
sidered self-indulgent. Hours of work 
were flexible as the firm was anxious to 
appear co-operative over staggering. 
Telephone directories were changed 
regularly. University degrees, other 
than in spelling, were despised. 





Visitors were respected and occasion- 
ally reverenced. When any turned nasty, 
memoranda would circulate for weeks 
on end. Correspondence was encour- 
aged and courtesy extended to all who 
telephoned. Magnates were allowed to 
grind cigarette ends into the board- 
room carpet during conferences. 

Unlike most firms, ours had an evil 
genius. Though all were aware of his 
presence, few knew his name; and those 
who did would mention it only in 
whispers. No one had ever seen him on 
the premises as he preferred to operate 
from his own quarters or, at week-ends, 
from country seats. All were terrified 
of him, and his commands, however 
weird, were obeyed instantly and with- 
out question. 

In such circumstances traumas were 
inevitable, and the most frequent was 
a sense of inadequacy, with aggres- 
sion occasionally superimposed in com- 
pensation. As_ psychoanalysis was 
considered newfangled, most had to seek 
relief in aspirin. A few of the more 
psychologically advanced tried  self- 
identification with various unusual 
objects such as Britannia, history or the 











“* Spring cleaning ? Or another gas bill?” 
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Welsh XV of 1901, but this was rarely 
successful and generally led to mis- 
understandings. 

Nevertheless it would be rong to 
suppose that ours was other than a 
happy unit. Betting was widespread, 
jokes continuous and _ intermarriage 
always possible. Collections were made 
for those who had successfully com- 
pleted any task of exceptional difficulty. 
Although the keeping of animals was 
contrary to rules, cats were from time 
to time smuggled in and fed on milk and 
canteen buns. Birds were allowed to 
roost at their will. The redundant were 
eased, rather than dismissed from their 
positions, and those who went cap-in- 
hand, though rebuffed on the grounds 
of economy, were always assured that 
their work was valuable and more than 
appreciated. ‘Time off was given for 
hair cuts. The very old were playfully 
indulged. 

We had many watchwords, of which 
I particularly recall “Time is the 
essence of the contract,” “We live in 
democratic days,” “There is no copy- 
right in ideas” and “Perseverance is 
the secret of success.”” Committees 
abounded and their minutes widely 
circulated in sealed envelopes as a pre- 
caution against spies. Chairmanship 
was benevolent, even the most meagre 
and ill-informed being allowed to speak 
at great length unabused. 

Having no doubt that we were more 
efficient than our main business rivals, 
we would tease them by leaving our 
price lists in their waiting-room. ‘This 
always made them angry and rarely led 
to reprisals as they were frightened we 
would undercut them. At one time I 
used to make a habit of infiltrating into 
their premises in the hope of attending 
one of their board meetings, but I never 
succeeded as it always happened to be 
the lunch hour and people were 
asleep. 

My official duties, however, were 
literary, which is to say that I had a 
typewriter and read newspapers pro- 
vided by the firm; but when I put my 
feet on the desk to perform the latter 
task in greater comfort, mutterings 
arose. Soon the word “sybarite” was 
being freely bandied about and when 
this was followed by questions about 
my use of parentheses,-I knew the time 
had come to resign. 

On the whole I do not think I shall 
return. 
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By KENNETH MARTIN 


THE NIGHT BEFORE 


Keaders who have enjoyed the serialized memoirs of Lady Diana Cooper in the “‘Sunday 


Times” and are gasping for more may be consoled by these reminiscences of Hazel, Mrs. Hackett 


EOPLE still ask me where I got 
Pr» interesting name, although I 

related the full story on page 423 
of my first volume of memoirs, The 
Daisy and the Rose. 

Like so many things in mi life, it was 
entirely due to Mummy, who had 
perhaps the greatest influence on my 
most impressionable years. I have 
already told of the death of my father 
who, apart from the fact that he died 
when I was four, always remained a 
shadowy figure on my field of vision. 

But Mummy, tender adorable 
Mummy, who hid everything with a 
smile, gave birth to me. She told me 
later how, when she saw me for the 
first time, for no reason at all she sud- 
denly thought of her grandfather, who 
was a woodcutter in those far-off days 
when there was still English wood to cut. 
And she decided to give me a name 
which would remind her of him. Hazel 
seemed the most appropriate choice. 
She did think of Foresta, but she had a 
dread of snobbishness. “Be yourself,” 
she used to say, “that is the secret of 
happiness.” 


LOVE FOR TREES 

That is probably why I have always 
retained my great love for trees. Many 
a stout oak has been saved from the 
axe by a word from me, when I 
explained as simply as possible to a 
workman the terrible crime he was com- 
mitting. Alas! I was never able to save 
a tree for longer than a few moments, 
but at least I tried. 

I take up my pen again at my 





graduation from Mrs. McKitrick’s 
Typing Class for Young Ladies. Ted 
was waiting for me, as he waited for me 
through those long six weeks while I 
tried in vain to master the imtricacies of 
the keyboard. I was not sorry to leave 
the class, and we were married a month 
later. I was a June bride, and I was 
married in my mother’s wedding dress, 
but I will pass quickly over the cere- 
mony itself. It was a time of such sweet 
happiness that it breaks my heart to 
think of it now. 

There was no time for a honeymoon. 
Immediately after the ceremony we 
rushed round to the offices of the Mill 
Hill Weekly Gazette, of which Ted had 
just been made editor when old Fred 
Bailey died. The latest edition was six 
days late. Ted had quite forgotten 
about it in the rush over the wedding 
preparations. But with his usual calm 
efficiency he saw the issue to press, and 
then took me in his arms. 


HAPPY THREE 

Ted told me that he had decided to 
make me -his compositor, although as 
yet he could not afford to pay me a 
salary. At least I think that is what it 
was. Mummy used to say that my 
great sensitivity was equalled only by my 
complete mechanical inability. In this 
she was wrong. I soon learned, and Ted 
never complained about my few mistakes. 

Those were happy days. Ted moved 
into our little semi-detached villa in a 
Mill Hill avenue, and we lived together, 
just the three of us. I have been asked 
if it was not difficult at times, but I am 
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glad to say that we never had any of the 
vulgar “mother-in-law trouble” which 
is the blight of so many marriages. 
Mummy remained as understanding, 
yet firm, as Ted remained obedient. 

Some said it was pretentious of us to 
live in Mill Hill, but nothing could have 
been farther from our minds. We all 
adored the country, and Ted had to be 
near his work, as indeed had I. We 
would perhaps have felt more guilty 
had not the railway train passed by the 
bottom of the garden at frequent 
intervals, blowing soot over our sand- 
wiches as we had tea by the french 
windows. 

Work on the Mill Hill Weekly Gazette 
went on in that little room where we 
two had to do everything. Circulation 
rose, very slowly but very steadily, and 
of course Ted was a pillar of strength. 
He was the kindest, gentlest, quietest 
man I have ever met, and so he will 
remain in my memory, even after 
what happened later. 


IDLE TEARS 

But our happiness could not last for 
ever. Mummy had always been the 
most unselfish person, but even she 
could not hide her distress that last 
Christmas. I had been saving to buy her 
a new shopping basket, as most of the 
housework inevitably fell on her when 
Ted and I were working. She expressed 
the keenest delight when I gave it to 
her, then her eyes clouded. “Something 
tells me I shall never use it,” she 
whispered, and she collapsed in her 
chair. We carried her upstairs to her 











bed, which she never left again except in 


her coffin, seven years later. I was 
broken-hearted. Much of the light and 
colour had gone from my life, and it 
would never be replaced. 

But what use are tears for the dead? 
We must go on living. “And at least we 
have the house now,” Ted said. 


SWEET SUCCESS 

The weight of responsibility did not 
prevent me from taking an active part 
in the many social activities of Mill Hill. 
One of these was the Thespians. We 
were all amateurs, but more than one 
person told us that they enjoyed our 
performance more than any professional 
company they had seen. 

Ted was a great admirer of Bernard 
Shaw, in fact his yearly visit to Ayot 
St. Lawrence was one of the most 
eagerly awaited events of his life, so it 
was a strange coincidence that my first 
part for the Thespians should be Louka 
in Arms and the Man. We had a brilliant 





director, Toby Hunter, a local school 
master, gone now like so many others. 
It was decided to have different casts on 
alternate nights, so that as many 
members as possible might be seen by 
West End agents. Frankie Allen was 
the other actress chosen to play Louka. 
I had met her at typing class, but we 
were never on very good terms. She 
just was not my sort of person. Toby 
told me in confidence that she would 
have very little acting to do, she need 
only be herself. I realized what he 
meant when I read the play. Louka 
was a vulgar character. I consoled 
myself with the thought that I would 
have to act all the harder. 

There was no question as to who 
would play the role on the first night, 
but I was peeved when I overheard 
Frankie telling another member of the 
cast that I had been chosen to ensure a 
good review in the Gazette. 

Nothing could have been further 
from the truth. Ted never let personal 
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feelings interfere with his duty— 
at least, only once. 

On the opening night he sent 
me a telegram. It contained the 
only poem he ever wrote for me: 

Hazel kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair 
she sat in. 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put 
that in. 


“Oh, Ted,” I said, after the 
show. “I never knew you could 
write poetry.” 

It was then that I introduced 
him to Frankie Allen, who had 
come to learn from my perform- 
ance. Little did I know what 
fortune had in store, all because 
I did not let ill-feeling get in the 
way of politeness, that night 
backstage. 

The first night was a great 
success, and later everybody said 
I was much better than Frankie, 
although I wore my sleeve more 
modestly. But somehow we had 
only a local success. The fame 
we might have had was not to 
be ours. 


DARK DAYS 
Ted and I had never had a 
child, because we felt our duty 
to the community came first, but 
one day I left the doctor’s, my 
mind in a whirl. I was with 
child. I rushed to the office to tell Ted 
the news, but he had gone. 

I never heard of him again, and to this 
day I have not received a penny from 
him towards the upbringing of our 
child. If I had that bitch Frankie Allen 
by the throat I’d cut her . But life 
is too short for such thoughts. 

Life is short, and we have only one 
life. I believe that thinking people 
should forget spite and anger and get 
down to the job in hand. There is so 
much to do. 

And already ominous clouds were 
gathering on the dark horizon, clouds 
that made my own little problems seem 
insignificant and small. 

@ We have secured exclusive periodical 

rights of ‘‘The Lotus and the Scythe,” 

the still further memoirs of Hazel, Mrs. 


Hackett, which will be published in a 
year’s time. They will tell of: 

How I made an Enemy—-Mater- 
nal Troubles—An important Meet- 
ing—The Greater Problem—The 
Final Consolation. 
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The Blue and the Green 


who are resistant to figures. I can 

remember six dates: 1066, 1914, 
1918, 1939, 1945, and the date of my 
birth. (For this I use the mnemonic 
that it was one year after the first world 
war began.) But if anyone asks me how 
old I am I have to work it out on my 
fingers; I cannot remember (in numbers) 
any of the milestones of my life, happy 
or sad—I cannot remember the year of 
my marriage or the year of my father’s 
death. This seems to me to be a 
harmless eccentricity, but it was in- 
strumental in losing me my passport. 

I held an American passport from 
birth because my parents were 
American: my father American-born, 
my mother naturalized. I was brought 
up in England, but was never allowed to 
forget that I was American really, and 
that this particular kind of snoblesse 
involved an inordinate amount of oblige. 


I AM one of those unfortunate people 


My father, who was old-fashioned even 
for his day, drilled me strictly in my 
duties as a representative of my country 
among less fortunate peoples: I had to 
be modest, polite to the natives, and 
meticulously careful never to give 
scandal. I thoroughly enjoyed the little 
bit of distinction that being American 
conferred on me in the suburb where 
we lived, and grew up prepared to back 
my country through thick and thin. 
All went well until the second world war. 

When the phony war turned into a 
real one I had a letter from my con- 
sulate pointing out that it was high 
time I made tracks for home. I told 
them that I was going to marry an 
Englishman and intended to stay here. 
They regretted that in that case I 
couldn’t be registered with them any 
more. I said that to take away my 
citizenship was unconstitutional, They 
explained that they weren’t exactly 

















“It’s about time we were toddling. 
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By KATHARINE DOWLING 


going to take my citizenship away, but 
they could no longer offer me their 
protection. I asked “What pro- 
tection?” They answered that if I 
stayed here they couldn’t intervene for 
me with a foreign power; and we left it 
at that. Privately, I thought it was a bit 
thick: why shouldn’t a great power like 
America intervene for a citizen who 
was law-abiding and paid her taxes 
promptly? 

After the war we went abroad for 
three years. It was soon after we 
returned that the trouble began. My 
country’s representative was vexed 
with me because I was living in England, 
which happened to have been my 
mother’s native land. I said ‘ Well, if 
my mother had been Russian would it 
have been all right for me to live in 
England?” He said yes, and I said it 
was absurd. He looked pained, but 
eventually he said that he’d renew my 














Henry is getting restless.” 
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“Okay, you’re the image of Maria Callas—now cut out the tantrums !” 


passport for this one trip I wanted to 
make, but it was all most irregular and 
I’d better not do it again. 

So I was passed over to a lesser 
inquisitor, who wanted to know date and 
place of father’s birth, mother’s birth, 
father’s death, my marriage, my parents’ 
marriage, and dates of all my visits to 
America. I knew none of these and I 
soon ran out of fingers, but thought it 
might be considered too eccentric of me 
if I took off my shoes and used my toes 
as well. I was dreadfully embarrassed 
at the look on the lady inquisitor’s face 
as I went into this sort of routine: 
““Well, I remember I went to America 
just after matric., and that must have 
been the summer holidays, so let me 
see . . . it must have been between the 
Sixth and the Lower Seventh at school 
—now I left Oxford the year before the 
war, that must have been 1938, and I’d 
spent three years there, so I must have 
gone up in 1935, so that means I must 
have been in the Eighth in 1935—-so let’s 
see, Seventh in 1934, Lower Seventh in 
1933, so that visit must have been in 





August and September of 1932.” I 
don’t know what she found peculiar in 
all this; I was doing my earnest best to 
pin things down, but she made me feel 
very uncomfortable. After we had 
decided, by this means, on the approx- 
imate dates of all my seven visits to my 
homeland she asked me where I 
intended to live in future. 

“Tt depends,” I said, “on where my 
husband is sent by his firm. It may be 
anywhere at all.” 

“If you don’t intend to live in 
America,” she said, “you can’t have a 
passport.” 

“All right,” I said, “I intend to live 
in America as much as anywhere else, 
but I really don’t see why I should be 
asked to make plans about where I’m 
going to settle down in a world where 
absolutely anything can happen.” 

She repeated in a boot-faced way, 
“Intends to live in U.S.A.,” and typed 
it out with a cynical flourish. 

Next time I wanted a passport to go 
to Bermuda. “Well, now,” said the 
man in charge, who had the unfair 
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advantage of reminding me of my father, 
so I couldn’t be rude to him, “strictly 
speaking, I oughtn’t to renew your 
passport unless it’s to go to the States.” 

“But it’s Bermuda I want to go to.” 

“You can go through New York,” he 
suggested. 

Just as I drew breath to tell him what 
I thought of that suggestion I saw the 
rather desperate can’t-you-take-a-hint 
look on his face, so I said I’d go to 
Birmingham by way of Beachy Head if 
it would help him out; and he passed me 
over to his underling. 

We went straight into the old routine: 
father’s birth, mother’s birth, etc. 

“But you’ve already got all this,” I 
said, “why not just fish out one of the 
old triplicates and copy it?” 

“Regulations,” she answered; “you 
have to dictate it to me.” 

“All right. But I warn you, I don’t 
suppose a single date will be the same 
as what I said last time.” 

She intimated, without speaking, that 
this wouldn’t surprise her a bit. 

And so it went on until my old 
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passport ran out and I had to get a new 
one. By this time the U.S. Consulate 
had ceased to be “mine”—a patch of 
my own country in a foreign land. It 
had become for me simply a place where 
I was made to feel guilty of nameless 
and shady offences. Useless to tell 
myself that I’d done nothing wrong, 
that I was simply clinging to my birth- 
right. Reluctantly, I went to see the 
man who reminded me of my 
father. 

“You haven’t a leg to stand on, 
legally,” he told me. “Because you are 
living in the country of your mother’s 
origin a presumption of expatriation 
has arisen against you. I don’t see how 


you can get round it, except by going to 
live in America.” 

“But I’m married to an Englishman,” 
I said, “who works here. Is it a crime 
to marry an Englishman?” 

“Tt’s an impediment to citizenship 
if your mother was once British.” 

“But my mother lives in Detroit and 
is more American than the Americans.” 

“Legally that makes no difference,” 
he said. 

“But America needs me,” I said: 
“how many Americans can pass for 
British? Think what a good P.R.O. I 
am. ‘Why,’ people say, when they find 
out I’m American, ‘she might almost be 
one of us.’” 


Paint in My Life 


By PATRICK RYAN 


more ignominy than any other 

inanimate object. If, that is, you 
can call paint inanimate. All the pots 
they ever sold me seemed to be 
possessed by poltergeists, leprechauns, 
or similar resistential spirits. 

The least lovable paint I ever met 
was a job lot of white emulsion which 
had leprosy. It said it caught it in a 
public place. Our front-room ceiling 
was looking like the bottom of a barge, 
and so I set to work with a roller and 
the job lot. After three coats the finish 
was superb, chaste and shiny as the 
bottom of a ballerina, For two days it 
stayed that way and then the disease 
came out. The skin crackled like an 
old master, peeled like sunburn, and 
fell in snowflakes all over the furniture. 

The man next door, my _ wife’s 
panacea, said I hadn’t cleaned the 
surface properly. So I scraped it all 
down to the, bone and put on three 
more coats. Again that lovely porcelain 
sheen .. . until three days later when 
the leprosy struck once more. White 
blisters popped up, burst, dried and 
sprinkled the carpet like Christmas. 

The man next door said I’d painted 
the surface while it was still damp. I 
scraped it all off a second time and 
repainted. Five days I left it before 
moving the furniture back. On the 
sixth, the deadly pox broke through 


Pros has probably brought me 


again and white cornflakes, crisp and 
curly, came fluttering down. 

I went back to the man who’d sold 
me the job lot, but he just kept repeating 
“My paint’s all right, mate—you just 
got some allergy in your ceiling.” 

Four weeks of evenings and week- 
ends I’d spent, head back and face up 
to that ceiling, and I was developing 
the same neck-twist as Michelangelo. 
Fortunately, before ossification set in, 
my masters ordered me elsewhere and 
we had to sell the charnel-house. I took 
the loose bits off the ceiling with a 
broom and, the old surface showing 
through the pockmarks, it finished up a 
curious mosaic of ballerina and barge. 

The house-agent lo~’ d up at it in 
wonder. 

“We might give it a coat of varnish,” 
he said, “‘and say it was an early over- 
head job by Jackson Pollock.” 

Yellow paint is the only pigment 
which arouses any affection in me. I 
enjoy painting things yellow. I murder 
anybody and the dicks will track me by 
the yellow houses I leave behind. 

In an oil-shop in Chancery Lane I 
found the yellowest yellow paint in my 
life. All sunshine and sulphur, daffodils 
and lemons, it was called Japanese 
Brilliant, and if Van Gogh had seen that 
paint he’d have grown another ear. 

I had a releasing couple of days 
slapping it allove r the kitchen—walls, 
714 








“] can’t get round the law,” he said. 
“You can state your case to the State 
Department, and see whether you 
can.” 

“You mean I must go through date 
of father’s birth, mother’s birth, my 
marriage, their marriage, visits to the 
States, and all the rest of it?” 

“Naturally,” he answered. 

But my courage failed me. You can 
carry patriotism too far. 1 went and got 
a British passport. So far it’s got me 
round the world just as easily as the 
other one, and at least I have the con- 
solation of knowing that I'll be inter- 
vened for with a foreign power, even if 
it’s not likely to do me much good. 


“1 would like to see some balloons.” 


ceiling, doors, the lot. When I finished 
the effect in the pale evening light was 
truly beautiful . . . the walls glowing 
gold and buttercup, soft yellowness 
reflected everywhere, the saucepans 
shining like baby suns, the sink a pool 
of topaz, the gas-stove gilded all down 
one side. It would be a new lease of 
life for my wife, cookery in Aladdin’s 
cave, spud-bashing inside a golden egg, 
washing-up in a bower of mimosa. 

When I came down next morning 
she was at the sink peeling potatoes and 
wearing a tennis eye-shade and sun- 
glasses. 

“Good morning, golden boy,” she 
said. “I give in, lootenant, I done it. 
Just let me out of this third-degree 
sweat-box and I’ll sign anything you 
like...” 


























I staggered back as the blaze of light 
hit me. A bower of mimosa I may have 
had in the evening light, but given two 
pennorth of morning sunshine that 
Japanese Brilliant came up dazzling and 
luminous as sheet lightning. The 
flaring walls tossed the sunlight between 
them, polishing it at each exchange and 
fizzing it up into the eyeballs like 
incandescent stair-rods. My golden 
egg was a bright yellow hell, my 
Aladdin’s cave a brass-lined television 
studio. Tears squeezed from my 
scorched eyes. 

“Don’t cry, Phebus,” said my wife. 
“Never mind, my little sun-god. We 
may not be able to cook in here any 
more but you can probably hire it out as 
a temple to the local Zoroastrians.” 

Like that, she is—educated and 
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“Do you realize we haven’t added a decibel to our cereal since 1950?” 
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sarcastic with it. So in revenge I 
painted the whole damned place in 
gamboge and green bice, and it looked 
like a disused mortuary. 

When we next put down roots after 
the charnel-house they wanted a pale- 
grey floor in the hall. The outgoing 
tenants had left dark-red lino down and, 
rather than buy new, I got myself a tin 
of pale-grey lino paint. Everybody 
was against the project, but I explained 
that the paint dried in eight hours and 
so, with planning, the job could be done 
overnight. Armed with newspapers and 
comics for the long night, and mumbling 
their mutual foreboding, my wife and 
daughter went to bed at seven o’clock 
and I got down to my paint job. 
Cunningly I worked from each end in 
turn up to the stairs, knelt on the bottom 
step to put the last strokes, and retreated 
up above with my paint pot at the end. 
The pale grey had a job to cover the red 
and so I dolloped it on good and hearty. 
After all, it had twelve hours or so to dry. 

Next morning I came downstairs to 
find the hall a sheet of beautiful shining 
grey. I stood on the stair and poked 
with a finger. It was wet and sticky as 
bird-lime. If anybody stepped on that 
they’d be glued to the floor or take 
great gobbets of paint off on the soles of 
their shoes. 

“T knew it,” said my wife. “We’re 
trapped. Marooned upstairs in our own 
house. I’ll have to hang out of the 
bedroom window and scream for the 
window-cleaner.” 

“No need for hysterics,” I said 
masterfully. “ We’ve got all those news- 
papers upstairs. I'll lay them down 
over the paint and we’ll be able to walk 
on them without sticking.” 

“But the paper will stick to the 
paint.” 

“That won’t matter. When the floor 
is hard and dry I’ll wash it with hot 
water, the paper will pulp off and the 
paint will be left clear and clean.” 

A brilliant idea and it worked a treat. 
Only the bottom sheets stuck like a 
second skin and they soaked off easily 
two days later. Unfortunately they left 
their print behind. There had been a 
reaction between the printing ink and 
the lino paint and I had achieved a pale- 
grey floor with all the news of the 
moment, all the football results, all the 
winners and prices printed on it. 

It was fascinating and educative. 
Outside the dining-room you could 
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learn Why She Was Ashamed of Her 
Parents . . . Khrushchev Denounces the 
West just under the hat-rack .. . the 
Wickedest Woman in the World Told 
All at the foot of the stairs. 

There was a leader on Why the Bank 
Rate Soared from a Top People’s paper 
(hers), the Secret Shame of a Rock ’n’ 
Roll Queen from the Popular Yellow 
Press (his), a spread of coloured strips 
from the comics and, over by the 
window, an intriguing montage made up 
of a Night Starvation documentary, the 
Prime Minister Riding a Pony, Sabrina, 
an advertisement for cat food, and the 
full list of runners at Catterick. 

My women went up the wall about it 
for a while, but they simmered down 
when we turned out to be the décor 
success of the district. People used to 
come from miles around to see our 
hall-floor and have a quiet read. The 
milkman was particularly keen. 

When we gave parties, nobody stayed 
in the proper rooms. They always 
finished up in the hall, throwing back 
rugs and crawling about with mirrors. 
The ladies would generally congregate 
at the kitchen end where Your Own 
Personal Psychiatrist dealt with the 
Problem of Marital Frustration, Madame 
Zenobia gave her Message from the 
Zodiac, and some Frenchman said that 
Legs Begin at the Bust This Year. 
The younger men would be moiling 
around among the cartoons, sports news 


Man in Apron 


and theatre notes, while the older ones 
would be crouched in the middle, 
breathing down the cleavage of the 
bikini-busting Starlets. The kids would 
be up at the front door, ostensibly 
following the Adventures of the Famous 
Four on Mars, but actually keeping a 
leery sidelong eye on the Sex Maniac 
Lures Teenager piece near by. 

With the passage of feet, the print 
began to fade after a while and I offered 
to put on a fresh coat of paint and im- 
press some more up to date newspapers, 











but they wouldn’t let me. ‘They told 
me to take it up and lay some new 
black lino. I did as I was told but | 
didn’t take up the pale-grey—I just laid 
the new stuff on top of it. That way, I 
hope my lino-print will stay snug and 
safe while all the paper records of our 
civilization are destroyed by hydrogen 
bombs or botulinus toxin. Then, in a 
few hundred years, some interplanetary 
archzlogist will maybe find it and hail 
it as the Rosetta Stone of the twentieth 
century. 


Rorschach Test 


TOLD him that the blot looked like a kilt 
Worn by an elephant who hated heights. 
He said I suffered from a sense of guilt, 
And that was why I could not sleep at nights. 


I said it looked like someone short of breath 
Plucking huge feathers from a tiny hen. 

He told me that I really longed for death 
And only lived to spite my fellow-men. 


I said it looked like Satan in a shroud 
Striking dead matches on a heart of stone. 
He said that I was nervous in a crowd 
But prey to melancholia when alone. 


I said it looked just like the spotted tie 
With which I strangled Prue on Putney Hill. 


He fainted right away, and so did I 


A fortnight later, when I saw his bill. 
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Report from Cambridge 
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By PETER DICKINSON 


A team of experienced sociologists has recently visited Cambridge in 
an attempt to discover what makes the undergraduate tick, if he does 
The expedition proved something of a_ disaster. 


tick, these days. 


B creer embarking on the body 


of our report we would like to 
warn any sociologists who may 
follow in our footsteps of the error into 
which we fell. It is a mistake to attempt 








this type of research during a heatwave. 
This is no reflection, we feel, upon the 
research team; many of us are still 
receiving medical treatment for strained 
punting muscles. Nor is it entirely due 
to the fact that 
warmth seems to 
encourage under- 
graduates to 
answer question- 
naires, however 
scientifically 
devised, _frivol- 
ously. We had, 
for instance, 
planned to 
explore in detail 
the extent to 
which the word 
“this” has re- 
placed the word 
“that” in under- 
graduate speech; 
100 per cent 
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replacement is reported in some circles 
at Oxford (cf. H. F. Ellis’s fascinating 
Report from Oxford—not yet published, 
or even written, but due to appear in 
these columns). So we included in our 
questionnaire the’ following dialogue 
and asked a sample of undergraduates 
to complete it: 

“The Master of my college is going 
to marry my bed-maker.” 

““____ ig interesting.” 
76 per cent of our sample filled in the 
blank with the word “sex,” thus 
entirely invalidating any other results. 

But the chief disadvantage of a heat- 
wave, for research purposes, is that it 
strips university life of its essential 
variety. For four-fifths of the year the 
wind blows off the Urals, through the 
Skaggerak and down King’s Parade, 
and this gives Cambridge its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics .of ardent 
thought, ascetic living and woolly 
waistcoats. Come a few days of torrid 
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weather and all of these have gone by 
the board. . 


Ascetic Living 

This has never been compulsory, but 
in the research team’s days it seemed 
unavoidable. However, there has been 
a definite slackening. One member of 
the team studied an eighty-yard stretch 
of sward by the river; it contained one 
hundred and seventeen people, not 
counting dons and children, of whom 
10°26 per cent or six couples were lying 
in a close embrace. Housman, in his 
scholastic capacity at any rate, would 
have thought it strange. (In the interests 
of accuracy we must record that one 
couple had achieved a position where 
they could read tor their triposes over 
each other’s shoulders. See “Ardent 
Thought” below.) 

Questioning revealed that the girl 
situation at Cambridge has undergone a 
rapid and revolutionary change. ‘Though 
the proportion of. girls te*men has not 
risen noticeably, there are now over 


. two thousand foreign students learning 


English in establishments which are 


-rudimentarily affiliated to the university. 


Over half these visible imports are 
female and friendly. Thus, to take a 





minor example, an undergraduate may 
find himself teaching a gigkto punt with 
only three words in common. Navigation 
has become perfunctory. 


Woolly Waistcoats 

The team are not sure that they 
passed any of these. They certainly saw 
none, but were puzzled by a young man 
who. was sitting in the full sun rubbing 
up on his non-Euclidean geometry. 








REPORT FROM OXFORD 
by H. F. Ellis and Quentin Blake 
will appear shortly. 











For some reason he had wrapped the 
cover of Goldfinger round his textbook. 
He was wearing a heavy, gunmetal- 
coloured, middle-European, _ thick- 
seamed overcoat, and may well have 
been sporting several waistcoats under- 
neath. But, in the main, mid-May tends 
to make for clothing that is less revealing, 
in a sociological sense. There are not 
many variations that the individualist 
can play on canvas trousers. Any other 
form of trouser is apparently impossible; 
they must be tightish, strangely-creased 
near-jeans, cut to hug the bottom in a 
factual, unromantic way. Skirts are 
still, we are glad to record, permissible 
for girls, and a few of them make the 
most of it. 

Shirts are worn outside trousers, 
either by intention or not. 

Otherwise individuality has taken the 
form of a rush of fashion to the head. 
Local observers disagree on whether 
the tide of beards has reached its peak 
or is just gathering strength to make 
further inroads on the intelligentsia. 
Ginger is easily the most favoured shade, 
with black a bad second, but the team is 
glad to report that they found no traces 
of dyeing. The commonest model is the 


/ existentialist. Unfortunately there is no 


example of this pervasive art-form 
among the drawings which our least 
literate colleague has seen fit to con- 
tribute to this report, though the figure 
farthest from the artist in the bottom 
left-hand picture looks as if he would be 
there in a couple of weeks if his tutor 
didn’t turn nasty. 

The brave attempt to bring back the 
boater has proved as misguided as it 
always looked. 

The casual visitor should be warned 
that the males have taken to wearing 
sunglasses, which therefore no longer 
are conclusive method of telling the 
sexes apart. 


Ardent Thought 

In Cambridge this has al- 
ways tended to be severely 
impractical; to bridge the gulf 
between the thinkers and our i 
readers, the team chose to do 
their research in the engineering 
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laboratories. These are divided sharply 
into two sections. There are enormous, 
silent halls full of cut-away turbines, 
which are used for teaching; and there 
are small, hot cubicles packed with 
research apparatus. Most of this is 
“hairy” even when it’s not “bread- 
board.” (If you are building a device 
you probably tack one bit after another 
along a bench, so that you can fiddle 
with it until it works. _ In that form it 
is a breadboard.. You then pack it into 
a box and it ceases to work, so you drape 
it with bits of apparatus until it works 
again. In that form it is hairy.) We 
found a research student working on the 
electron microscope at the top of this 
column; at the flick of fourteen switches 
the whole machine started to buzz, and 
five minutes later a small square of 
glass turned a mottled green. 

In the whole of this quietly pulsing 
building we found one undergraduate. 
He was mending the gearbox of his car 
and proved uncommunicative. 


Conclusion 

As we have remarked, the expedition 
was a failure. But we made one solid 
advance. Readers will know the import- 
ance of “control” groups—normal 
individuals whose behaviour can be 
used to check that of the group actually 
being studied. We found just 
such a group, one of whose 
normal individuals is here 
portrayed. 

The rest of the figures on 
these pages are undergraduates. 





Lost Faith sy Hammonp crapvock 


OCTOR BLUFF-GORE died 

D yesterday—twenty years after 

I had taken the knife to him in 

the Antarctic. Am I guilty of delayed 
action manslaughter? 

I was a first year medical student at 
the time, and my dream of becoming a 
surgeon like my eminent father had 
withered under the discovery that I was 
utterly allergic to the sight of blood. 





Then I met Bluff-Gore, a lean old bird 
with probing blue eyes and a flair for 
choosing the wrong end of forlorn 
hopes. 

“He would rather operate on a 
peasant in a ploughed field than per- 
form a lucrative ‘appendectomy at 
Guys,” said father. “And we’ll never 
make him respectable until we can put 
his obituary in The Times.” 











“WVsvitp 


Seyoee— 


“Somehow I just can’t get used to the idea of a straight swap of ten 
thousand tins of dressed crab for a turbo-generator.” 
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But I liked Bluff-Gore. “Fresh air 
and a man’s life for you, my boy,” he 
prescribed. “I’m joining an Antarctic 
expedition next week. You shall be my 
assistant and we'll leave this lily-livered 
phobia of yours at the South Pole!” 

And soon I was being sick over the 
side of a rusty water-beetle called 
the Swallow as she rolled through the 
pack-ice like a drunken bulldozer. 
When we anchored at McMurdo Sound, 
Bluff-Gore grew restless. 

“A trip like this usually produces at 
least one juicy carbuncle,” he com- 
plained, “but this crew haven’t even 
mustered an honest-to-God boil for you 
to practise on! Perhaps a_ dental 
inspection will do the trick.” 

But there was only one tooth worthy 
of extraction and the captain blas- 
phemously refused to part with it. He 
would see us damned and marooned on 
an iceberg before he’d let us hack him 
about. We were a pair of bloody, 
butchering, sawbones looking for honest 
seamen to practice on. 

The Captain’s bellow woke dozing 
seals on distant floes and they dived 
hastily into the deep. All men accepted 
his libel as gospel and either kept out of 
our way or moved at the double to show 
how fit they were. 

Bluff-Gore grinned _ sardonically. 
“Have faith, Richard. You shall 
practise yet. I feel it in my bones.” 

But he should have felt it in his 
stomach, for that’s where I eventually 
plied the knife. It happened when he 
and I were returning from a fruitless 
medical inspection of our farthermost 
camp east of the Beardmore Glacier. A 
blizzard struck like a tidal wave. 

Bluff-Gore swung the dog team south. 
“The emergency hut,” he shouted. 
“It’s about a mile from here. Hang on 
and for God’s sake keep moving!” 

The world vanished in a howl of 
snow but we reached the hut and heaved 
our team and sledge inside. As we 
hammered the door shut the blizzard 
rose on its hind legs and shrieked until 
I think we both went slightly mad. 

There was food for two days. The 
blizzard could blow for a week. “ Don’t 
worry,” shouted Bluff-Gore. ‘The dogs 
are our insurance against starvation!” 

I was horrified. Eat our grinning 
dogs: Prudential, Premium, Policy and 
Pearl? Never! Suddenly I realized 
why he had named them so, and I 
almost hated him. 
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Angrily I prepared a meal of pem- 
mican and blubber. It smelt more 
nauseous than usual and a quick taste 
told me why; in our struggle to enter 
the hut paraffin had swamped the 
pemmican. I drained it furtively and 
added water. Bluff-Gore would have to 
lump it and like it. I wasn’t wasting 
food while there was the risk of having 
to eat one or more of the four Ps. 

I held my breath as he started to eat, 
but he merely pulled a wry face and 
damned all paraffin stoves as infernal 
contraptions for cooking. I slipped my 
share to the dogs and then we turned in. 

I awoke to the echo of his cry 
beneath the booming wind. He writhed 
on his bunk, his domed forehead 
gleaming with sweat. 

“Acute appendicitis,” he gasped. 
“You’ve got your guinea-pig at last.” 

I remembered the rest as madness. 
The dogs howled, the blizzard shrieked 
and the hut rattled like a half-full box 
of matches. I wept and swore and 
besought Bluff-Gore to believe he was 
suffering from paraffin poisoning, but 
he damned my eyes and wore me down 
and I agreed to operate. 

The obstinate old devil had guts. 
He proved this by making a cutaway 
drawing of what I would find inside him, 
and then nicking his stomach lightly 
along the line where I had to cut him 
open. 

Just before he went under he grinned 
in a way that brought a lump to my 
throat. “No tricks, Richard my boy, 
I want to see that appendix when I 
come round.” 

There was nothing else for it. I 
applied the knife. The hut spun and 
any idea of continuing the operation 
was swept away in my horror of blood. 
Frantically I stitched the wound. The 
needlework was rough but it held and 
I had him staunched and dry. But 
what of the appendix he expected to 


see? Then came inspiration. I trimmed 
one out of blubber and waited. 

His first words on surfacing were: 
“Where is the damned thing?” 

I dangled my slippery imitation. 

“Good boy. I told you it would be a 
foul specimen. Bottle it for inspection,” 
he said and then slept. 

I broke into a cold sweat. My fake 
had fooled him because he was half 
doped, but what would happen when his 
brain cleared? Then Prudential looked 
into my eyes and I’ll swear she winked 
at me. I flicked my hand; she smacked 
her lips, and the hideous thing was gone. 

Bluff-Gore was philosophic at the 
loss. “That appendix is better in her 
belly than mine,” he chuckled. ‘It was 
always a bit of a grumbler and I’m a 
new man without it.” 

I’d heard of faith healing but this was 
the first time I’d seen it make a man 
whole, and I decided to wait until he 
had fully recovered before I told him 
the truth. Then the rescue team came 
and Bluff-Gore boasted of how he’d 
made me fit to be an F.R.C.S. after the 
so-called best brains in London had 
fallen down on the job at the frog- 
dissecting stage. 

The Captain laughed loud enough to 
crack an iceberg. “Talk about dog eat 
dog,” he gasped, “but this is the first 


time I’ve heard of quack eat quack. - 


Keen, that’s what you are. If you can’t 
find an honest sailor to hack, you hack 
each other and let the dog eat the bits! 
Ho! Ho! Ho! Haaaa-aaa!” 
Bluff-Gore took this as a compliment, 
and rather than spoil his fun by telling 
him the truth, I kept silent. Later I 
returned to England and became pros- 
perous as a faith healer while Bluff-Gore 
continued his wanderings. Now I have 
lost my faith in faith. How could it be 
otherwise since Bluff-Gore died yester- 
day after telling his doctor not to be 
such as fool as to suggest an operation 
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for appendix trouble when a dog had 
eaten the confounded thing twenty 
years ago. 

My only consolation is that I had 
been right and Bluff-Gore wrong in 
that hut so long ago: he had merely 
suffered from paraffin on his pemmican. 
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HE Voice of Big Ben—and those 

of his baby brothers—are perhaps 
the most famous set of sounds in 

the world. Not only among men of 
British blood were they the beloved 
signal and exciting assurance of our 
survival during Hitler’s War. But few 
speak accurately about Big Ben, or 
know much about his history. Big Ben 
is the name of the great tenor bell which 
proclaims the number of the hour. 
Strictly then, you should not say, as 
good friends all over the world do say, 
that they went down to Westminster 
just to “look up at Big Ben,” that from 
their hotel they could “see the lights of 
Big Ben,” or “heard Big Ben strike the 
quarter.” But, blow me, these errors 
are natural, almost unavoidable, and 
hardly matter at all: I mention them 
only in case one day you find yourself 


their public service one hundred years 
ago—on May 31, 1859. Their story is 
one of the classic stories of British 
“muddle and mismanagement,” and, 
of course, ultimate success. It is well 
and fully told by Alfred Gillgrass in 
The Book of Big Ben, now, unhappily, 
out of print. 

On November 5, every year, some of 
us celebrate the failure of the traitor, 
Mr. Fawkes, to destroy the Houses of 
Parliament in 1605. No child gives a 
thought to October 16, on which date, 
in 1834, some honest British workmen 
were successful (by feeding too gener- 
ously with “Exchequer tallies” a 
furnace under the House of Lords). 
In 1835 a commission was appointed to 
select, by competition, a design for a 
new Palace. Four hundred designs were 
submitted by ninety-seven architects. 
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caught in a quiz, with 64,000 dollars or 
what-not at stake. The clock is much 
more important than the bell. The 
clock is a perfect thing; the bell, 
through no fault of its own, is not. But 
the bell, by a comical accident, acquired 
a name: the clock did not. They are as 
closely related as the white and the yolk 
of.an egg: so why should we worry if 
they share a name—yes, and the tower 
too? The big thing of which we wish to 
remind you is that clock and bell began 





Mr. Charles Barry won and had a 
miserable life for the next twenty-five 
years. A clock tower was a prime part 
of his design, and in 1844 he applied to 
Parliament for authority to provide an 
eight-day clock with a fourteen-ton bell. 
The Members made fine speeches about 
“The Great Clock of Westminster.” 
The First Lord of Her Majesty’s Woods, 
Forests, Land Revenues and Buildings 
spoke of “‘a noble clock, indeed a King 
of Clocks, the biggest and best in the 
718 
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world, within sight and sound of the 
throbbing heart of London.” 

Barry gave the job to Vulliamy, the 
Queen’s clock-maker. E. J. Dent 
wanted it. There was jealousy, quarrel- 
ling, heated debate, and finally a com- 
petition. The referee and designing 
authority was Professor Airy, Astron- 
omer-Royal for forty-six years. He was 
a horologist and had already designed 
an accurate clock for the Royal Ex- 
change, constructed by the said Dent. 

Airy decreed, among many other 
conditions, (i) that the first stroke of 
each hour should be correct to within 
one second and (ii) that the clock should 
telegraph its performance twice a day to 
the Observatory. 

No public clock, driving heavy hands 
in the rude British weather, had ever 
been asked to do so much. The clock- 


a 


makers, excepting Dent and one other, 
declared that the conditions were 
impossible and appealed to Parliament. 
The First Lord of Woods, Forests, etc., 
resigned (during the long Battle of the 
Clock nine different gentlemen occupied 
this office). 

In 1847 Airy, having “carefully 
examined Vulliamy’s beautiful designs,” 
said that “such a clock would be a 
village clock of very superior character 
but would not have the accuracy of an 
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astronomical clock .. .”. 
1851 deadlock prevailed. 

Enter then a magnificent new char- 
acter. Airy, after seven years alone but 
unshakable, looked about for help and 
chose one Edmund Beckett Denison— 
later Sir Edmund and finally Lord 
Grimthorpe. He was thirty-five—Eton 
and Cambridge—a Q.C., and a leader 
of the Parliamentary Bar. He was also 
a good mathematician and an authority 
on astronomy, architecture, horology 
and campanology. He had already 
designed two well-known clocks, one 
for the exhibition of 1851. He was tall 
and powerful in appearance, and had the 
grit and grip that “gets things done.” 
If he had a fault, it was hammers, as you 
will see. Apart from Airy, he was the 


In November 


real author and engine of these events: 
and I have often thought that the whole 
affair should be called ‘‘Big Den.” 
But how few of us have heard of him! 
And where is his statue? 

Denison now became “co-referee” 
with Airy. His design for the clock was 
accepted and E. J. Dent was charged to 
make it. It was ten times the size of 
the average cathedral clock. The pro- 
fessional clock-makers gaped indignantly 


at the insolent, irresistible barrister: and 
when Dent died suddenly in 1853 they 
were at him again. Airy resigned in the 
same year, and Denison was left alone 
with half a clock and a host of enemies. 
But Frederick Dent, a stepson, took 
over at last, and the clock was finished 
in 1854. 

The Clock Tower was not. For five 
years the clock-movement was kept on 
test, inspected daily by Denison, and 
in many ways improved. 

Then another tiresome detail asserted 
itself. Barry had specified a fourteen- 
ton bell with eight quarter-chime bells: 
but, Denison found now, had done 
nothing about their production. More 
rows. 

Enter yet one more Commissioner of 
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attempted by any British bell-founder: 
and Denison insisted on his own 
formula—22 parts copper to 7 of tin. 
Messrs. John Warner of Cripplegate 
would not tackle it in London, but 
had it cast at Norton Ironworks near 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

Everything went wrong with that poor 
bell. Warner’s calculations were wrong, 
and the metal ran short during the 
casting, so that the “ crown” was skimpy. 
The bell was too thick in the waist, and 
weighed more like sixteen tons than 
fourteen. It was loaded with difficulty 
on to a small coaster, The Wave, which 
nearly foundered in a North Sea storm. 

They suspended it in Palace Yard and 
for twelve months a team of six to ten 
men hammered it to “bring out the 








Works, the genial Sir Benjamin Hall, 
who, alone among so many men, has 
left at least a part of his name in the 
sands of this affair. He believed in 
Denison and gave him his head. 
Denison knew about bells, as about 
everything else—but not quite so much. 
He discarded four of Barry’s quarter- 
chime bells, but designed a fourteen- 
ton bell as promised. The founders 
were afraid. No bell so heavy had been 
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tone.” Denison did not think that the 
bell “spoke” properly, and gradually 
increased the weight of the clapper 
from 7 cwt. to 12 cwt. It then “spoke” 
better. But at 13 cwt. it cracked and 
collapsed. 

Meanwhile it had been christened in 
the Commons, on a hot summer after- 
noon in 1857. Many high names 
had been suggested. Sir Benjamin Hall 
in an _ eloquent speech proposed 





“St. Stephen”: but, as the robust 
Minister sat down, mopping his brow, a 
Member cried “Why not call it Big 
Ben, and have done with it?” So they 
say—but Hansard, it seems, does not 
record the interjection. 

The old bell was broken up in Palace 
Yard and melted down at Whitechapel 
by the firm of George Mears, who had 
been founding bells since 1570. The 
new bell was cast on April 10, 1858. 
It was the right note—E—and prac- 
tically the right weight—13 tons, 10 cwts. 
3 qrs. and 15 lbs. 

“Big Ben” had stuck: but Mears 
wanted his masterpiece to be called 
Victoria. Certainly she went to 
Westminster like a queen, drawn by 
sixteen ribboned horses through decor- 
ated and crowded streets. She gleamed 
in the sunshine and the Union Flag 
flew from her crown. On one side was 
carved the Royal Arms, on the other the 
Portcullis of Westminster. 

Denison was now at last allowed by 
the architect to examine the interior of 
the Clock Tower. The frames provided 
for the bell, he thought, were too weak 
for their work, and he and Barry fell 
out again, so sharply that Barry washed 
his hands of the hoisting. 

This began on October 8, 1858. ‘The 
shaft was absurdly narrow and it took 
more than a week to get the bell to the 
top. Then Denison could say “I told 
you so.” The frame was too weak for 
the burden. It took five months to build 
another; an elaborate piece of iron-work 
which stood up well to the recent war. 

The bell was hung, the clock erected. 
All should now be well. But the clock 
refused to go. Poor Barry again. The 
cast-iron “hands” he had provided, 
weighing 2} tons, were far too heavy. 
He supplied another set, in gun-metal. 
The hour hands gave satisfaction, but 
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the minute hands jumped about. 
Denison, in a fury, designed a set of 
minute hands himself of hollow flat 
copper. ‘They weigh less than 2 cwt. 
and are still in use. 

So at last, on May 31, 1859, fifteen 
years after its conception, the Great 
Clock of Westminster went into service. 
The quarter-bells made the same music 
as Denison had heard at Cambridge, 
played by the clock of St. Mary’s 
Church and arranged in 1793 by 
Doctors Jowett and Crotch from an aria 
of Handel’s. Most of us hear them every 
day of our lives, wherever we live. 

Alas, after two proud months, the 
Voice was silent. Big Ben was cracked. 
Denison himself, once more, had over- 
done the hammer. Mears had asked for 
a hammer no more than 4 cwt. Denison 
had fitted a 7 cwt. hammer. 

The clock was now in the charge of 
the Astronomer-Royal. Denison was 
not even allowed to visit his wounded 
child in the Clock Tower. He wanted 
the bell to be taken down and re-cast: 
but they said No. They cut a slot in the 
lip of the bell, to prevent the crack from 
spreading, and they “gave the bell one- 
eighth of a turn to bring the crack 
within the position of a nodal point.” 
A 4-cwt. hammer was fitted and Big 
Ben began again: but all this took three 
years. 

So the most famous sound in the 
world is the sound of a cracked bell. 
Perhaps that is why there is no statue 
of Lord Grimthorpe in the Palace of 
Westminster, though Sir Charles Barry, 
very fine and large, sits at the bottom of 
the Committee Room stairs. It seems 
unfair: Grimthorpe had a fierce fight 
and his work (but. for those hammers) 
was a wonder, is a wonder still. On 
the night of May 10, 1941, the night 
the House of Commons was utterly 
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destroyed, something struck the tower 
just above the belfry, the stone-work 
was damaged and one of the four iron 
spires was left hanging at right angles: 
the whole of the glass in the South dial 
was blown in. The Clock went on— 
the clock they could not kill. The time- 
variation that night was less than 1} 
seconds. Let us salute “Big Den”-- 
and Professor Airy too. 


Carrier Pi geons 


““The mass breeding of these pests (notably 
on the back of the War Office) for years has 
made large parts of Westminster dirty, 
dangerous and insanitary.” 

—Viscount Monsell 


IGEONS of Whitehall, 
Numerously nesting, 
Ministries infesting— 
The War-House worst of all— 
From their pigeon-holes unclean, 
Free they fly, with virus crawling, 
Risks to Public Health Hygiene 
Through their fall-out falling, 
Pigeons of Whitehall! 


Cleanse Trafalgar Square! 
Sterilize the area, 
Scrub the columbaria! 
We must clear the air. 
If alarmed by H-bomb tests 
Raining radioactive doses, 
Why encourage feathered pests 
Showering psittacosis? 
Cleanse Trafalgar Square! 


Pigeons of Whitehall, 
Perilous to people, 
Round St. Martin’s steeple, 
Rout them once for all! 
If in London squares and parks 
None will massacre the menace, 
Let us fly them to St. Mark’s 
Piazza, in Venice! 
Pigeons of Whitehall! 
— OLGA KATZIN 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 70—The Best Policy 
ROMPTED by the claim of a motorist for damage to a 
tyre when a pedestrian accidentally coughed his false teeth 
under the wheel, competitors are asked to submit the circum- 
stances of an unusual insurance claim. Limit: 120 words. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive a book token to the value of one guinea. 
Entries by first post on Friday, June 5, to Topy COMPETITION 
No. 70, Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 67 
(Letter of the Law) 


Competitors were invited to produce a short extract from a 
judgment in which the Court of Appeal found themselves 
reluctantly compelled to hold that black was white, money paid 
out in taxation was income, a motor-car was a household 
appliance or a bathroom was a shop. This produced a large 
and lively entry. Income tax was much the most popular 
target. A number of competitors made the same point and 
accuracy of imitation or closeness of reasoning had to weigh 
heavily. A few entries that the lay setter assumed were 
brilliant because he found them unintelligible were firmly 
weeded out when he called in a learned Queen’s Counsel as 
Assessor. 

The winner of the framed Punch original is: 

R. KENNARD DAVIS 
ON-THE-HILL 
PILTON 
SHEPTON MALLET 
SOMERSET 

It has been decided in the case of Rex v. X that when a person 
is paid as salary a sum “‘tax free,” he is liable to income tax on a 
sum equivalent to the tax which he would otherwise have paid. 
Since however all salaries are presumably calculated on the assumption 
that the recipient will pay income tax upon them, and would other- 
wise be less, it follows logically that the tax paid, whether by the 
recipient or for him, is part of his gross emolument, and consequently 
liable to taxation. We are therefore reluctantly led to the conclusion 


that all income tax is of the nature of income, and therefore liable to 
income tax. 


Runners-up: 


LORD CATESBY “. however, in a series of cases following 
Simnel v. Warbeck, it has been decided that any premises or part of 
premises upon which coin-operated vending apparatus may be 
installed are to be treated as a shop within the meaning of the 
Valuation and Rating (Extortion) Act 1960. It being admitted by 
the appellant Fluke that such apparatus has been installed by the 
Board in his bathroom cupboard with the purpose of measuring the 
quantities of coal-gas supplied for domestic consumption, it must 
follow that the bathroom, or at all events the cupboard, constitutes 
a shop within the meaning of the Act. I move that the appeal be 
dismissed.”” 

LORD RATCLIFFE: “‘I agree.” 

LORD LOVEL: “I agree. It may be necessary for us to consider 
in this context the application of the various early-closing Acts . . .”— 
Hugo Tait, 37 Kilmaurs Road, Edinburgh 


Dismissing this appeal, his Lordship said that ‘‘income”’ generally 
meant ‘‘buying power.” From the funds raised by taxation the 
appellant enjoyed certain services and amenities that were indis- 
pensable to civilized man. He was constantly in the thoughts of 
highly-paid officials. Roads were provided that enabled him to 
travel at truly lethal speeds, and now there was this costly additional 
radiation. Moreover, without taxes on drink and tobacco, how could 
the appellant hope to escape early death from alcoholism or lung 
cancer? Since these benefits, to mention only the few that had 
readily come to mind, were ‘‘bought”’ on his behalf through the 
medium of taxation his Lordship was satisfied that tax must be 
income.—¥. H. Polfrey, Fircroft -?raadwater Rise, Guildford. 


Mr. Justice Bigwig, giving judgment, said: “‘The defendant has 
a ground floor flat, the lights of which fused. So he placed his car 
outside and illuminated his home with its headlights. He put no 
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money in the adjacent parking-meter on the grounds that his vehicle 
was then a household appliance, to wit, an electric light, and not 
liable to parking fees As a parallel he contends that a barrow, 
stationary and used for the sale of goods is no longer a vehicle, but 
a stall. This seems a valid contention. It is unfortunate that 
anyone can avoid parking fees by leaving his dog in the car, which 
becomes a kennel. But the law is clear. The appeal is allowed.” — 
D. M. Ellis, King’s College, Cambridge 


““The taxpayer’s contention that payer and recipient are necessarily 
on opposite sides of the tax fence was exploded in a recent case, 
where it was held that compensation paid to a director was an allow- 
able expense on the one side but not a taxable receipt on the other. 
Money once classified-as income tax which is income in the coffers of 
the Treasury retains that character throughout. I therefore find for 
the Revenue, leaving open the question which has not arisen in this 
case as to whether or not income tax repaid is an allowable expense 
in the hands of the taxpayer ’’—George Lewis, 4 Shirehall Close, 
Hendon, N.W.4 

Book-tokens for one guinea to the above, and to: L. S. 
Crowder, 9 Dean Road, Woodthorpe, Nottingham; Peter Wilde, 
92 Watt Lane, Ranmoor, Sheffield, 10 





Bentley’s Gallery 











Sir Alec Guinness 
Sir Alec Guinness 
Thinks that the Eighth Deadly Sin ts 
Inaudibility to the bods 
Sitting in the Gods. 





Top Cooking 


HE thing to realize is that you 

can’t be a gourmet just some of the 
time. I mean, those people who invited 
you to dinner last night, for instance: 
Chicken Duke of Burgundy. You 
could tell they drink tea for breakfast 
because the Negrita was served in one 
of those glass oven-proof things— 
coloured glass at that. And the kitchen 
was full of plastics and chrome, and 
when you helped to dry the dishes you 
probably even glimpsed spaghetti in a 
packet in the larder. 

Now you can sneak in on us any time 
and you’re bound to find somebody 
using the mignonette salt. Mind your 
head on the onion string there... 

Yes, this is all the kitchen. No, we 
don’t miss the sitting-room at all. There 
is a small one upstairs, as a matter of 
fact, but the nasturtium leaves are 
drying out there at present. 


FOR 
WOMEN 


Nearly all our potages are cooked in 
this. It’s a genuine old council-house 
copper; there aren’t many of them left. 
Just look at its line—and to think they 
actually used to boil dirty clothes in 
these! 

Yes, the mortuary slab 7s fun, isn’t it? 
There’s quite a story attached to that, 
but I know you haven’t much time. 
We do all our chopping there ... Oh, 
pine kernels, finocchio, okra, the usual 
things, you know. 

When we first came here we had a 
terrible job stripping miles of laminated 
plastic off these cupboards. But it was 
worth it—underneath there 
gorgeous old scrubbed deal. And the 
whitewashed walls were originally 
covered with odious thermoplastic tiles 
decorated with simpering little bunches 
of radishes in primary colours. 

Those bowls? Aren’t they lyrical! 
Don’t tell, we get them from Wool- 
worth’s. Pudding basins, they’re called. 
We use them for fondue. They cost 
nothing and yet they’re so marvellously 
plain, and when you’ve used them for a 
bit they get this lovely crazed grey 
veining all over the inside. 
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That? But don’t you recognize it? 
It’s a camel’s nose-ring. I’ve always 
had them; they’re quite perfect for 
tea towels—by the way, what agony it 
is to find a nice red-bordered tea towel 
these days, among all those prints of 
orange elephants and recipes for ersatz 
punch. 

Now for lunch I thought—eggs; 
then Costoletta alla Milanese, with 
perhaps a little Courgettes Nigoise— 
must grind some pepper—and_ then 
Kadingobegi. You don’t know Kadingo- 
begi. Turkish. Literally, it’s Lady’s 
Navel. Little flattened balls of dough, 
with holes pinched in the middle and 
then greased with just a trace of almond 
oil. You fry them in syrup and serve 
with cream.’ A capriccio of course, but 
delicious. Now, will you have your eggs 
Metternich, or shall we be really piggy 
and have them Forestiére? 

You’d like them what? Did you say 
boiled? But I don’t think I know how 
... 0h, I see. Well, I’m terribly sorry, 
but I really don’t think I could, and in 
any case we simply don’t have an egg- 
cup. Well, I mean—does anybody? 

— CHES GUDENIAN 


Aunts Anonymous 


NLIKE dogs, debs, film stars and 
murderers, an aunt rarely hits 

the headlines unless she dies fabulously 
rich leaving all her money to a calypso 
singer in Trinidad. This is as it should 
be, for aunts are anonymous creatures— 
as aunts. In other roles they may be 
spectacular, even well known to the 
police, but as aunts they are anonymous. 
I find this delicious. At a cocktail 
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party or a wedding some buoyant 
nephew or niece says to a friend “Oh, 
this is my Aunt. Auntie, this is Marda 
Schloss, top model at Jerkins,” or “Oh, 
Auntie darling, I know you are longing 
to meet Jeremy Sparkindrop; his first 
novel’s just out, Flat On Your Face, 
you must buy it!” 

Aunts are in good supply. I have 
never met anyone who hadn’t at least 
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one tucked away with her budgerigar 
in a cottage in Rutland or giving voice 
in an apartment on East 75th Street in 
New York. In the family business they 
are written off quickly as dead losses or 
valued as profitable sidelines. 

I have been an aunt for ages. We 
mature slowly and you can’t hope to 
look, much less act, like an aunt until 
you are at least twenty-five. But it is 
when you are quite old—‘“ Not a day 
under forty-five, my dear, though she 
doesn’t look it in that hat, does she?” 
—that your complete anonymity bursts 
upon you with all its soothing, other- 
world charm. 

As you gaze at your nephews and 
nieces, entranced by the dachshund or 
Yorkshire-terrier hair-planning, how 
easy and pleasant it is to hear their bell- 
clear voices above the traffic’s clang or 
party roar. And what a relief after the 
high-pitched wail of a contemporary, 
retailing stitch by stitch some ghastly 
operation barely survived or bemoaning 
a home-help or husband lost for ever. 

Aunts who have had children of their 
own and are conveniently widowed are 
specially handy as baby-sitters. And 
while they sit they knit. Quite ideal. 
Spinster aunts and the married-but- 
childless are not in such demand, but can 
prove useful in hours of crisis (as when 
the third baby arrives before the second 
baby is bright enough to put its spoon 
into its own mouth). If they have cars 
or scooters they can wheel in and do the 
shopping or take the wash to the 
launderette. 

One of the greatest mercies granted 
to us aunts is that the psychiatrists have 
left us severely alone. As far as I 
remember from a rather hop-skip-and- 
jump approach made to Messrs. Freud, 
Jung and Adler years ago, none of them 
deals with an aunt-niece neurosis or an 
aunt-nephew complex. We are outside 
the parent-and-child relationship made 
so very tricky by Freud, and we are 
never called upon to perform the tight- 
rope act known as Having the In-laws 
to Dinner. Loosely speaking an aunt 
has no in-laws, and I have never once 
been introduced as “My aunt-in- 
law.” 

All this, coupled with our anonymity, 
makes for a cosy state of affairs in family 
life, or rather in those happy-go-lightly 
intrusions we are allowed to make into 
family life. Only the other evening a 
nephew, sipping his second cocktail, 


made some rapid and completely un- 
edited comments on a family news item. 
He quirked an anxious eyebrow at me 
and then “Oh, it’s only old Aunt Tatty,” 
he mused, relief flowing over his face 
like butter over the first new potatoes. 
But aunts really should be restricted 
to the family tree. How much I deplore 
this habit of labelling me Aunt to 
the young of people I have only just met 
and may not even like! And from that 
it is only a step to the menagerie. In 
the past year I have been “‘Auntie” to 
a Siamese cat, two dogs, a guinea-pig, 
several budgerigars and, only last week- 
end, to a_ hedgehog. Fortunately, 
hedgehogs don’t have birthdays. 
— GILLY SANDS 


Fashion Flash 


HAT use is a Little Black Dress 
to me, 
With my splendid hippage of fifty-three? 
For my stately forty-four of bust, 
A Big Black Dress is a vital must; 
And, whatever the fashion writers say, 
The Big Black Dress is here to stay. 
On sunlit sward or in salons shady 
It is de rigueur for the larger lady. 
— MARY VAUGHAN 


Proposal Forms— 2 


CTUALLY, Jill, it’s not so much 
a wife I want as a kind of priestess. 
Someone to keep my polo sweaters 
darned and give my sleeping-bag a shake 
out occasionally. You see the thing 
is this. Colin and Bill and Stuart and 
I are planning this spiritual revival. No, 
Ken doesn’t approve. Well naturally 
not—you remember that night in the 
pub. But we thought perhaps we could 
present him with a fait accompli by the 
time he returns from New York. 

Yes, of course, you would be playing 
an absolutely key-part in the revival. 
We were counting on you as a kind of 
Vestal... I suppose Matron is the 
word I am looking for. Anyway you 
can run the house for us while we all 
turn out our 100,000-word novels. 
Originally I wasn’t going to suggest 
marriage because I was hoping for 
something much, much more spiritual. 
But now I’m not so sure that it wouldn’t 
be interesting to have the full Chelsea 
Old Church treatment. Yes, in October, 
because that’s the month that gives you 
the most tax relief. Lacking integrity? 
My dear girl, let me tell you you’d 
find your agape strained if you had to 
pay surtax. 











‘““Why can’t you be squares, like everybody else’s parents?” 
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Vulcan Gets Busy 


HE most significant and reassuring 

sign that world-wide economic 
recovery is really getting under way is 
the rise in the production of steel, that 
most basic of all commodities. In the 
United States, where the industry last 
year was at one time working at little 
more than “half-cock,” production is 
now rising to the neighbourhood of 
full capacity. 

This spectacular jump is not wholly 
as impressive as it looks. A substantial 
part of the recovery in the demand for 
steel has been prompted by the fear of 
strikes. The U.S. steel wages contract 
is about to be renegotiated and pre- 
liminary growls from each side of the 
table carry with them the definite 
threat of a stoppage. In anticipation of 
this there has been a restocking of steel 
throughout American industry, and a 
strike now would not necessarily be 
unwelcome to the bosses. The United 
States could certainly live on its fat for 
several months. But if there is no strike 
the very existence of these stocks may 
cause some decline in production later 
this year. 

It would, however, be unduly gloomy 
to attribute the whole, or even the 
bulk, of this recovery in American steel 
production to precautionary hoarding. 
There has also been a genuine increase 
in the demand for steel and it looks like 
expanding further. 

This expansion is-also to be seen on 
the Continent of Europe and _par- 
ticularly among the six countries of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 
Their troubles to-day are black as the 
unsold coal that is piling up at the pit- 
heads; but in their steel operations all 
is going well. In April they produced 
more steel than in any month since the 
beginning of 1958. 

In Britain the steel industry is also 
performing smartly. The April pro- 


duction figures were the best for more 
than a year. Conditions in the industry 
are none the less somewhat patchy. The 
manufacture of steel tubes is still under 
the shadow of reduced orders from the 





oil industry. But there are com- 
pensations, some of which have come 
from unexpected quarters. One of them 
is Russia which has recently given 
substantial orders to the two largest 
units in this particular section of 
the industry—Tube Investments and 
Stewarts & Lloyds. 

Another ray of hope has come with 
the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway in Canada. This is offering 
British steel a chance to show its com- 
petitive mettle in North America, where, 
given cheap transport, it can be sold 
at a lower price than the American 
product. 

The most active section of the 
industry is that catering for the domestic 
consumer boom. The thin sheets that 
go into the manufacture of cars, 
refrigerators, food containers and the 
like, have never rolled off the continu- 
ous strip mills with such uninterrupted 





The Cony War 


ABBITS are finding that the war 

against them is hotting up; it is 
no longer a cold war. After they were 
neatly annihilated about five years ago 
by myxomatosis, the survivors retired 
into their dug-outs and multiplied 
themselves with gusto in preparation 
for the risorgimento. Last week I bull- 
dozed an old bank ‘and killed a doe 
which was in milk and was well started 
ona new pregnancy with seven embryos. 

On the other side of the barbed wire 
the activity of their human enemies has 
been more cerebral than procreative, 
and the result is an officially inspired 
scheme for the formation of co-operative 
Rabbit Clearance Societies. The 
Minister of Agriculture undertakes to 
contribute a pound for every pound 
subscribed by members. 

Most societies so far established cover 
areas between. 15,000 and 25,000 acres. 
Membership, open to all occupiers of 
land at about ls. per acre a year, is 
voluntary. But woe betide anyone who 
exercises his right to decline and has 
rabbits on his land! The Minister’s 
agents have powers of entry to destroy 
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speed as they do to-day. One of 
the largest producers of this type of 
steel, the Steel Company of Wales, is 
working to virtual capacity and is said 
to have sold its production right up to 
the end of the year. Its prosperity is 
not due to lush living on the domestic 
boom. ‘This company has shown its 
efficiency and enterprise by selling 
motor-car sheet to Germany and tin- 
plate to the United States. 

Of recent results from steel companies 
none has been more encouraging than 
those produced by John Summers and 
Guest Keen & Nettlefold—two first- 
class concerns whose shares can be 
recommended. Are steel shares worth 
buying? On the present showing of the 
industry and on the basis of their yields 
the answer is “Yes.” The only real 
doubt is political, but after the recent 
local elections it is a doubt which is 
beginning to dim. 

— LOMBARD LANE 


* # 


the rabbits, and to charge the occupier 
for the work—at about 13s. per hour 
for each man. 

Usually a couple of men are employed 
to work together at gassing and ferreting 
on members’ land. They are not 
expected to root out every rabbit, but 
we hope they will keep them in check 
with the help of the natural predators— 
weasel, stoat and fox, and, to a less 
extent, badger and buzzard, not forget- 
ting old Rover. Trapping and the most 
spectacular weapon in our armoury— 
the artificial spreading of new strains of 
myxomatosis—are banned. 

Societies are shooting up all over the 
place and there is even a national 
association of them, but naturally they 
multiply fastest where the rabbits do 
also. Pembrokeshire, with a mild 
climate to encourage breeding through- 
out the year and high banks between 
fields to provide shelter, has suffered 
severely in the past, and at one time 
the county exported a greater weight of 
rabbit than of any other meat. Con- 
sequently Pembrokeshire has ten of the 
eighteen societies in Wales, and they 
cover three-quarters of the county. 

In the bad old days, I was told, “we 
had to drive the rabbits out of a field 
before we could get the cows in,” and 
“they had to queue up to get into their 
holes.” They would eat into a crop 
from each bank, and in a small field it 
was a toss-up whether harvest time 
arrived before they met in the middle. 
We intend to make sure that those days 
are gone for ever. 

— LLEWELYN WILLIAMS 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Victoriana 


Young Victorians. Marion Lochhead. 
John Murray, 21/- 

The Victorian Child. F. Gordon Roe. 
Phenix, 12/6 


Y ameliorating childhood re- 
B formers have much reduced the 
pleasures of adult life. How 
wonderful it must have been to leave a 
Victorian home and go out into the 
world your own master. To-day a child 
leaves an optimum environment, in 
which the worst thing to be contended 
with is excessive indulgence, and is 
plunged into a world that demands 
toughness and self-discipline; it moves 
from a world where desires are satisfied 
on demand to a world of stress diseases 
and keeping up with competitors for 
promotion and the fear that grows with 
knowledge of physics. Winning the 
right to leave the nest has become win- 
ning the right to exchange Paradise 
for Purgatory. This reversal of the 
traditional order of things is only 
short-sightedly kind. As it is 
prudery that sustains forbidden 
pleasures, many of which would 
never retain their appeal on their 
merits, so it is repression at school 
that fosters fun in the holidays 
and grim upbringings that make 
maturity fully enjoyable. 

It is true that one group of 
Victorian reminiscences conveys a 
picture ‘of pleasure so vivid that it 
makes one forget the rabbit-warrens 
of the poor and the chill discom- 
forts of the rich. It certainly must 
have been wonderful to be born 
into one of the great intellectual 
clans, to have been a Stanley or a 
Russell or a Wedgwood or a Darwin 
or a Stephen or a Vaughan; but one 
exaggerates the number of children 
who actually enjoyed this golden 
age, because most of the ones who 
did were related and they all wrote 
autobiographies. We linger over 
the Christmas charades and hot 








arguments about Gladstone and Huxley 
and Arnold and voracious reading in six 
languages under the rectory apple-tree, 
and forget all the children who suffered 
from snubs, gentility, black Sundays, 
drunkenness, bullying and fear of what 
lay out of range of the gas lamp. 

Miss Lochhead’s compilation of 
material from reminiscences, a sequel to 
Their First Ten Years, is, 1 suppose, 
really only a scissors-and-paste book; 
but the selection and arrangement is so 
well done, the comment so smooth and 
the humour so quietly sharp that it is 
in a class of its own. It illuminates one 
side of Victorian history admirably, and 
as well as the more familiar accounts of 
governesses, Eton, Cheltenham under 
Miss Beale, Girton and coming-out balls, 
there is a good deal of Scottish stuff 
which will be fresh to southerners. 
Miss Lochhead does conscientiously 
remember the dark side, but her heart 
is with the scholars and the hostesses. 
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Mr. Roe also looks on the bright side. 
He is concerned mainly with what 
museum curators call ““Bygones.” He 
draws on recollections of friends, but 
the heart of his little book is his own 
memories. He talks about dress and 
toys and games and the like, and his 
text, together with its excellent illus- 
trations, makes a kind of supplement 
to the nineteenth-century part of the 
Quennells’ History of Everyday Things. 
By a curious feat of pastiche he writes 
in alate-Victorian, almost mid-Victorian, 
style. It is difficult to remember that 
this is not the work of an elderly 
gentleman writing in the 1890s about 
his childhood but the work of a man of 
sixty-five writing in 1959. There is 
nothing like making your style appro- 
priate to its subject-matter and the 
illusion really does come off: “At this 
stage, MacGickerums minimus will 
forestall me by commenting that the 
words cab and bus were both popular 

contractions.” “You see the point, 
do you not?” “ After an exchange of 
conversation, my hostess suggested 
a stroll in the rose garden. I gladly 
agreed. She retired to don hat and 
light coat.”” What Mr. Roe charac- 
teristically calls “that prince of 
periodicals” must pay tribute not 
merely to the learning behind his 
collection of fascinating facts but to 
the scholarly skill with which 
he has carried out his bizarre 
enterprise. — R. G. G. PRICE 


NEW FICTION 

The Bronze Perseus. S. B. Hough. 
Secker and Warburg, 13/6 

The Slide Area. Gavin Lambert. 
Hamish Hamilton, 15/- 

Love Affair. Robert Carson. 
mann, 18/- 

The American Rat. 
mann. Faber, 15/- 
Incomprehensibly included in the 

publishers’ series of “Knockout 

Thrillers” and decorated with a 

skeleton hand grasping a door- 

knocker, Mr. Hough’s first novel 
to appear ffor several years 


Heine- 


Jacques Lanz- 





is, in fact, a serious and absorbing 
study of a theme rarely if ever exploited 
in fiction, though the plot and situations 
are certainly fraught with suspense 
and full of surprises. Written in a 
manner occasionally recalling early 
Faulkner and, with its precise and 
formalized dialogue, the late F. L. Green, 
it is the scarifying story of a respectable 
and industrious young man falsely 
accused and convicted of rape on the 
word of the victim alone. Five years 
later we find him standing on a city 
street with a cosh up his sleeve: the 
successful theft of £9,000 from a bank 
messenger that follows is described with 
a slow-motion technique that is extra- 
ordinarily effective and exciting. But 
Clem’s path once again crosses that 
of the crypto-nymphomaniac who had 
initially denounced him, with results 
that few readers will anticipate: the 
figure of the dogged provincial police- 
sergeant, whose patient determination 
equals that of Clem himself, has an 
almost Dostoevskian implacability and 
power, while the author manages to 
convey the appalling confusion of Miss 
Smith’s psychological state without ever 
degenerating into the language of the 
text-book. Non-squeamish readers on 
the look-out for something really un- 
usual may find this distinguished story 
of crime and punishment the novel of, 
at any rate, the month. 

Both the next two novels are con- 
cerned with Hollywood and the film- 
world: Mr. Lambert is an Englishman 
employed as a studio-writer, while Mr. 
Carson wrote the screenplay of A Star 
is Born. The Slide Area is a highly 
accomplished series of episodic character- 
studies with implicit social comment, 
linked by the narrator’s presence as in 
Goodbye to Berlin: Mr. Isherwood has 
himself wished that he had written them. 
Perhaps the best are those dealing with 
a miovie-queen of perennial youth, 
possessing two heads—one for love and 
one for business; and her antithesis, a 
teenage girl attempting to crash in via 
the monster-epic angle. Love Affair is a 
more than full-length exposé of the 
career of one of those celluloid heroes 
starring mainly in large-scale pictures 
about gun-fighters -and battles, though 
Kit McClaren ends up by winning an 
Academy Award for playing the role of 
a minister. Perhaps the two books 
should be read concurrently if a complete 
picture of the scene is to register: despite 
Mr. Carson’s cinematic sense of pace 
and his enormously populated stage, it 
is debatable whether Mr. Lambert’s 
more detached and ironical approach to 
his material does not result in a clearer 
over-all impression emerging. 

The American Rat, lucidly translated 
by R. E. Montgomery, is a_ short, 
elliptical account of a young Frenchman’s 
Céline-like journey across the South 
American continent. M. Lanzmann has 
gusto, a graphic descriptive gift, and a 
macabre sense of humour: the narrator 


“How about raising a colony?” 


and his Belgian fascist companion are at 
one point, in order to survive, forced to 
sell their blood to a hospital porter in 
Buenos Aires (“French blood—they’ll 
like that . . .”’), and subsequently their 
actual bodies to an American doctor; 
another character, deserted by his wife, 
commits suicide publicly by swallowing 
a pair of dice. At times the narrator’s 
philosophical acceptance of abject poverty 
recalls Peter de Polnay’s engaging auto- 
biography Fools of Choice—especially his 
abortive attempt to borrow money from 
a French film star and the theft of his 
three-foot garlic sausage by a huge 
Indian on a train. While Love Affair is a 
certain bet for CinemaScope, presenting 
as it does no central casting problem; 
and even portions of The Slide Area are 
possibly screen-material, they’d have a 
job filming this one. 
— J. MACLAREN-ROSS 


CREDIT BALANCE 

Struggle for the Sea. Grand Admiral 
Erich Raeder. Kimber, 25/-. This auto- 
biography covers the period from 1928 to 
the author’s release from Spandau, and 
reveals a man with the right ideals but lack 
of drive and ability to influence. Interesting 
and readable, but very little in new revelations. 

The Gardens in the Royal Park at 
Windsor. Lanning Roper. Chatto and 
Windus, 63/-. An expert account of the 
laying-out of the Windsor gardens, copiously 
and beautifully illustrated with coloured and 
monochrome photographs. A most desirable 
book. 


A Call on Kuprin. Maurice Edelman. 
Longmans, 16/-. Light novel with deep 
thoughts. Politicians and lobby corre- 
spondents try to get Cambridge-trained 
Russian physicist to defect. Very knowing 
but quite enjoyable. 

Vista Books. Hulton, 6/- cach. A series 
of accounts of foreign countries, translated 
from the French. Not view-by-view travel 
guides, but background material put together 
with considerable dash and little hedging, 
in the style of Paris Match. Germany, 
Greece, Israel and Italy have appeared so far. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dic- 
tionary. 21/-. A revised edition making 
space for neologisms like hula hoop, brink- 
manship and Zeta. Historical information 
rather skimpy to make room fora huge range 
of references. A most useful welterweight. 


The Dictionary of National Biography, 
1941—1950. Oxford, 5 gns. Seven hundred 
and twenty-five potted lives, by biographers 
almost as distinguished as their subjects. 
Inevitably the tone is a bit stuffy, but one 
cannot complain of a lack of facts. 
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AT THE PLAY 


Change of Tune (STRAND) 
Orpheus Descending (RoyAL Court) 
LAN MELVILLE’s Change of Tune 
is based on an Italian original but 
set in Provence. We all know how 
terribly naughty the French are, and 
Mr. Melville, without even putting his 
tongue in his cheek, plunges us headlong 
into the infantile fantasy world of frilly 
beds, ladies’ underwear, popping corks 
and suave seduction. In a small town 
during the last century, we are asked to 
believe (we do believe, so quickly and 
efficiently does the author make us accept 
the farcical convention) that a prim wife 
would allow the - local prostitute to 
impersonate her in bed, so that a visiting 
nobleman might be moved to help her 
dull husband in his musical career. The 
prostitute then falls for the husband and 
refuses her favours to the nobleman; and 
the wife, rendered drunk in the tart’s 
bedroom, gives herself to the nobleman 
partly for her husband’s sake and partly 
because half a bottle of champagne has 
made her feel that there might be more 
to life than doing embroidery. All is 
discovered, and everyone turns out to be 
a jolly good sort—especially, of course, 
the tart; for in this fantasy world such 


slave-workers in sordid drudgery in- ‘ 


variably appear so bright, intelligent, 
charming and gay that one wonders how 
they ever got into the business in the 
first place. All this makes for an amusing 
evening, if the weather’s fine and things 
have been a bit sticky at the office lately. 
The plot is as neat as a theorem, Richard 
Beer’s décor is fresh and soothing, Dilys 
Laye makes a delightful harlot, and 
Geraldine McEwan sketches in the wife 
with delicate, unerring touches that are 
a pleasure to watch. Of the other players, 
only Michael Goodliffe (dull husband) 
and Hugh Latimer (suave Marquis) give 
performances that are wholly acceptable; 
otherwise there is a tendency to ogle and 
over-emphasize which becomes tiresome. 
Mr. Melville, making no attempt at 
period dialogue, provides any number of 
sure-fire laughs that might have come 
straight from a current revue: knowing, 
nudging, double-meaning,  ever-so- 
daring, ever-so-harmless little laughs 
that should keep out-of-town visitors 
tittering for quite along time. Production, 
a little ponderous in places for such a 
gossamer piece, is by Vida Hope. 





PUNCH EXHIBITIONS 


The “Punch in the Theatre” 
Exhibition is at the Repertory 
Theatre, Dundee, Rotunda Gallery, 
Dundee, and the Festival Theatre, 
Pitlochry. 

The Punch cinema cartoon ex- 
hibition is at the Odeon Cinema, 
Epsom, by arrangement with the 
Rank Organisation. 
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Tennessee Williams has told us that 
he has been writing and rewriting Orpheus 
Descending for about twenty years. He 
believes he has got it right now, and 
although I beg leave to doubt this, I 
think it is high time he left off tinkering 
with it. Apart from cutting it down by 
half, a process which I am sure would 
be distasteful to him, I doubt if any- 
thing more can be done for it. The 
experiences, emotions, and conclusions 





REP SELECTION 


Coventry, Belgrade Theatre, Gigi, 
from June ist until June 13th. 
Windsor, Theatre Royal, Flowering 
Cherry, until 6th June. 
Hornchurch Rep., The Diary of 
Anne Frank, until 6th June. 
Guildford Rep., Two’s a Crowd 
(premiére), until 30th May. 











which have been poured into this work 
are obviously deeply felt, but we are 
dealing here with a play, and it does not 
seem to me that the feelings have 
crystallized into a dramatically satis- 
factory whole. There are passages, of 
course, of considerable beauty, or sadness, 
or disturbing savagery; and passages in 
which characters appear to take out and 
display—with a cool, grave, touching 
simplicity more “innocent” than the 
private musings of a child—the secret 
things they have held in their hearts for 
years. Such passages, since Mr. Williams 
is a playwright acutely sensitive to mood, 
are in themselves successful; but they 
come almost as arbitrary embellishments 
on a plot that is in itself a rather wobbly 
framework. The story tells of a person- 
able young male wanderer with a guitar— 
that familiar figure in modern American 
folk-lore—who arrives in a small Southern 
town and is instantly seized on by a 
number of women as a desirable object. 
For one reason or another these are 
neurotic women—(give -Mr. Williams a 
typewriter and he’ll fix you up a neurotic 
woman in no time at all)—and it is plain 
from the start that the author has nothing 
but tragedy in store for a good twenty 
per cent of the dramatis persone. The 
tragedy reaches its hysterical culmin- 
ation in the last few minutes, with a 
lynch mob, one death from natural 
causes, one by shooting, and one by a 
pack of dogs: but somehow we are not 
deeply moved. The progress to tragedy 
has been jerky, clouded by irrelevance 
and over-writing. The end might have 
come at almost any time after the middle 
of Act Two: there has been no dread 
march of events leading with awful 
inevitability to disaster: things have just 
gone on and on. Mr. Williams again 
parades his love-hate for the Deep 
South. Bestiality, frustration, the sick- 
ness of stagnation, cruelty, corruption, 
loneliness, ignorance and intolerance are 
stirred together in what is now a typical 
Williams dish. There are in fact visible 
here the seeds of several of his later, 


iChange of Tune 


Madame Renaud—GERALDINE MCEwANn 


better plays. Unfortunately, it seems that 
he loved this sprawling, experimental 
work too much to keep it in a drawer as 
source material. In the light of day it 
does not seem likely to flourish. Tony 
Richardson has directed this difficult 
piece with scrupulous care and a 
sympathetic regard for the author’s 
intentions. Mr. Williams’ text some- 
times places a strain on the resources 
and ingenuity of any producer (he asks, 
for example, for subtleties of lighting and 
sound-effects, to heighten moods, which 
must have involved endless, patient 
work). The setting, designed by Loudon 
Sainthill, struck me as being a shade 
too realistic, to judge from the author’s 
stage directions, but was cunningly con- 
trived. The acting was mixed. Diane 
Cilento, as a fragile nymphomaniac, 
made a great deal of a preposterous part, 
underlining its poetry without straining, 
and bringing to life a strange, wild 
creature with considerable pathos. Isa 
Miranda, although she seemed to hold 
herself unnecessarily in check in her big 
scenes, gave a well-considered perform- 
ance as a passionate woman twisted by a 
loveless marriage; her accent, unfor- 
tunately thick, deprived us I am sure 
of a great deal of pleasure, for she is 
obviously a most accomplished artist. 
(One line, “‘I wish I was dead. . .” came 
out as “I wish he was dead,” and this 
sort of thing is not helpful.) Gary 
Cockerell, as the central figure of the 
rumpus, moved well but lacked -colour; 
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Bee Duffell, as a middle-aged “‘primitive”’ 
painter in ankle-socks and an advanced 
state of religious heebie-jeebies, gave a 
fully rounded performance; and Robert 
Cawdron smouldered menacingly as her 
horrible husband, the Sheriff. The 
chorus of local women never convinced 
me for a moment that they had ever been 
farther south than East Croydon, and 
since they had a lot of chattering to do, 
filling in the background of the tale for 
us, I found their scenes embarrassingly 
off-key. 
Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Candide (Saville—13/5/59), the vastly 
entertaining Hellman-Bernstein musical. 
— ALEX ATKINSON 


AT THE PICTURES 


Some Like it Hot 
The Case of Dr. Laurent 
Serious Charge 


O begin with a review of Some 

Like it Hot (Director: Billy Wilder), 

thus implying that I think it is 
better than so skilful, conscientious and 
valuable a work as The Case of Dr. 
Laurent, may seem unworthy. The fact 
remains that Some Like it Hot, raucous, 
noisy, vulgar and even crude as it may 
seem, succeeds perfectly in what it sets 
out to do. It is meant to arouse almost 
continuous laughter, and it does, ques- 
tionable as some of its methods may be. 





The other film must be judged by a 
higher standard, and in my opinion it 
falls a little short. 

If anyone had tried to convince me 
beforehand that I should laugh for 
nearly two hours, harder than I ever did 
before in my life, while watching a film, 
weeping with laughter, at something 
largely based on the situation of two men 
pretending to be women, I should have 
refused—with a shudder—to believe it. 
That’s probably what you are doing now. 
I can only. assure you that you’re almost 
certainly as wrong about your reaction 
as I should have been about mine. This 
picture is a perfect illustration of a fact 
I’m always trying with hardly any 
success to rub in—that you cannot judge 
from a verbal summary of the subject 
what a film’s effect will be. This does 
not have anything valuable to say, there 
is no real character in it, its plot is 
mechanical nonsense, it is visually 
ordinary, it leaves you with nothing to 
take away but an over-exercised dia- 
phragm, no one could conceivably call it 
a “good film.” But it will give most 
people two solid hours of belly-laughs as 
efficiently as some kind of injection. 


[Some Like it Hot 
Sugar—MariLYyN MONROE 


Almost everything in it, as described 
in words, is open to criticism. The 
dialogue is not true film dialogue but 
essentially a string of cracks of the kind 
you get in a half-hour radio show; the 
action is riddled with mechanical gim- 
micks. But the immensely experienced 
director (who collaborated on the script) 
has interconnected words and movement 
with the skill and exact calculation of 
somebody making a watch, so that 
merely because it comes at that par- 
ticular moment, what might otherwise 
seem a laboured pun or a crude bit of 
business seems extremely funny. 

There’s little point in detailing the 
story except to say that Tony Curtis and 
Jack Lemmon are posing as members of 
a girls’ band, in 1929, to escape some 
gangsters. Mr. Curtis has the more 
chance to show how good a comedian he 
can be: he also pretends to be an oil 
millionaire, with an extraordinary accent 
poised about equidistant between 
London, Birmingham, Australia, South 
Africa and the graveyard. Marilyn 
Monroe coos and wiggles, but she also 
does a nice little parody of the 1929 
crooning manner. Don’t, I implore you, 
don’t judge by what you hear of the 
subject; simply be assured that unless 
you’re very unusual indeed, you'll 


laugh. 


It’s not easy to put one’s finger on 
what exactly is wrong with The Case 
of Dr. Laurent (Director: Jean-Paul le 
Chanois). Nothing is wrong with the 
planning of it or with the handling of the 
final, crucial sequence of the birth of a 
baby, which is admirably done, moving 
and thrilling. And the story that leads 
up to it has been most carefully designed 
to make it all the more moving and 
thrilling—not, I must emphasize, in the 
least shocking or disgusting. At the 
press show, it was followed by loud, 
delighted applause from an audience 
three-quarters composed of women. 
But somehow 

Somehow, the preliminaries are a little 
too pat, too slick, too simplified and 
popularized. It is all—till that last 
fifteen minutes—too obviously a story. 
Jean Gabin, large, relaxed, confidence- 
inspiring, is ideal for the part of Dr. 
Laurent, who fights traditional pre- 
judices in an effort to convince the 
people of the little village of St. Martin 
that almost painless childbirth is possible 
if the mother will take the trouble to do 
what she is told, and prepare for it by 
exercising and breathing correctly. There 
are good small-part people, and Nicole 
Courcel is good as the mother. Con- 
trivance shows in the build-up to the 
great moment; but when it comes, it’s 
worth it. 


Serious Charge (Director: Terence 
Young) won’t do, though it is as a whole 
most intelligently made (from Philip 
King’s play). It has good performances 
by Anthony Quayle as a hearty youth- 
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club parson and Andrew Ray as the 
don’t-care show-off youth who tries to 
save himself from trouble by accusing the 
parson of a homosexual attack. But, in 
spite of all the film-makers’ efforts, and 
some of them come off (the quick cutting, 
and e.g. the crescendo excitement of the 
youngsters’ dance—photography Georges 
Perinal, editing Reginald Beck)—in spite 
of these, it remains in grain theatrical. 
Irene Browne as the parson’s all-wise 
mother is completely and most skilfully 
aimed at Mr. Rattigan’s Aunt Edna. 


* * * * * 
Survey 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London: Sapphire (20/5/59), out- 
standingly good and gripping whodunit 
with genuine characters and an important 
theme. Simple but quite effective fun in 
The Shaggy Dog (20/5/59). Room at the 
Top (4/2/59) is still available, and the 
Hungarian A Sunday Romance (13/5/59), 
and Gigi (18/2/59). 

Releases include the very gay and 
enjoyable comedy It Happened to Jane 
(13/5/59), the stylish The Doctor's 


‘ Dilemma (6/5/59), and Rod Steiger very 


good as Al Capone (8/4/59). 
— RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE OPERA 


Parsifal (COVENT GARDEN) 

S production, this is the very skim- 
milk of pseudo-modernity. On the 
musical side, however, it is well 

found. On the opening night the 
leisured unisons of the Prelude. tended 
to split apart, as inevitably happens 
in a widely strung theatre-pit orchestra 
starting up from cold. When they come 
off these Parsifal unions are sublime, 
but this can happen so rarely in the 
nature of things that Wagner must be 
reproved for wantonly chancing his arm. 
Within a few pages of the Prelude thx 
orchestra began to cohere and for the 
rest of the night was a true Parsifal 
instrument: bland, fevered, sometimes 
(as in the Flower Maiden’s scene) 
Brahmsian, and-~ shot through with 
chromatic smarts and anguishes that 
have no Wagnerian parallel. 

Rudolf Kempe’s speeds in the Hall of 
the Grail turned the procession of the 
knights into a Guards’ slow march. 
This was all the more trying since (as 
usually happens to choristers at the 
Royal Opera) they had to climb steps, 
turn corners and negotiate ramps. Their 
lot wasn’t improved by the things they 
wore on their heads. What were they: 
Helmets? Wigs? Plastic bathing caps? 

The solo work generally was better 
than is to be taken for granted or even 
hoped for in German opera nowadays. 
The men were Gottlob Frick (Gurne- 
manz)—a voice of high-grade granite, 
finely chiselled except for two or three 
high phrases and of even finish; Karl 
Lieb! (Parsifal)—rough-and-ready as an 
actor but, through most of his range, a 
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pleasure to analyse on. both tone and 
phrasing; Eberhard Waechter (Amfortas) 
—sure and impassioned baritone line, 
with a crucified tension about his bearing 
and lineaments; and Otakar Kraus 
(Klingsor)—a sort of Alberich in little, 
full of measured craft and malignancy. 
Of Gerda Lammers, the Kundry, it is 
enough (and a lot) to say that, despite the 
inordinate praise poured on her Elektra 
and the expectations that these aroused, 
she came through the night with credit. 
For scenery-costumes-lighting on the 
one hand and for production on the 
other the programme named (perhaps 
indicted would be an exacter word) 
Paul Walter and Herbert Graf respec- 
tively. The forest glade of the opening 
scene was a columnar affair with fringed 
green curtains for foliage and one of 
those circular concrete emplacements in 
the middle without which Germans 
cannot imagine Wagner nowadays. As 
forest glades go, this was implausible. 
Not to worry, however. It had obviously 
been run together, with scene-shifting 
problems in mind, as a mock-up for 
Scene 2. When it did transpire, the Hall 
of the Grail reminded me of a circular 
reading room in a newish-fangled public 
library. There was a_ suggestion 
about it, too, of tasteful, crematorium 
chapel. Even in the old B.N.O.C. 
touring production which one saw as a 
boy this scene had a domed, Byzantine 
mystery and majesty which, though 
essential to Wagner’s conception, are 
now, apparently, superseded by the 
duty to express one’s epoch, however 
mad or mediocre that epoch may be. 
Some of the costumes were appalling. 
Klingsor, with his shaven head and black 
robe, was Yul Brynner playing Mr. Wu. 
In Act III Parsifal came on like a university 
rector turned public hangman. In their 
swirling yards of pinky, yellowy chiffon 
the Flower Maidens (who sang superbly) 
looked like bankers’ daughters painted, 


if not conducted, by Sargent. Traditional 


stage business was either evasive or not 
attempted. There was not so much as 
a gleam of sunshine on the backcloth 
meadows during the Good Friday 
Magic episode, though Parsifal and 
Gurnemanz stared at it as if fireworks 
Were going on there. As to the spear, 
the swan, the dove . But enough. 
One can always shut one’s eyes. 
— CHARLES REID 


-ON THE ATR 


Round and About 


RITICS generally seem to object to 
the term “documentary” as used 
in the language of television— 

possibly because it smacks (or thumps) 
forbiddingly of files and ledgers, possibly 
because it is a little pretentious. But it 
is difficult to find an appropriate sub- 
stitute: realism, factualism or actuality 
won’t do because they have all acquired 
specialist meanings, and an hour with 
Roget’s Thesaurus has—in my case— 
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failed to bring to light anything more 
suitable. 

So documentary it is. The poor 
benighted admass viewer will have to get 
used to it. John Elliot was careful to avoid 
the word in the Radio Times billing of 
his “‘ Roundabout”’: instead he baited the 
trap with “A story about a group of 
young people who go for new music 
(Ah, good old rock. Should be good), live 
in new homes (Well, let’s have a look-see) 
and face a new world (H’m, well, we’ll 
try it). In another department of the 
paper, the reading section, he described 
his programme very accurately as a 
“dramatized documentary,” which is 
neater surely than talking of a blend of 
fictional and non-fictional TV reportage. 

But all this is by the way. ‘“ Round- 
about” is certain to be screened again 
and is worth discussing. It began 
horribly with a strained, inept exchange 
in a gramophone recording studio, and 
nearly lost my attention. Then wonder- 
fully it perked up with some of the 
liveliest and most convincing dialogue I 
have ever heard on television, and became 
completely enthralling. This is an 
episode in the lives of youngsters lifted 
from chummy slums and tossed into the 
never-had-it-so-good materialism of Wel- 
fare State flat settlements. Their new 
homes are bright and reasonably com- 
fortable, but somehow these hygienic 
boxes are not conducive at present to 
integrated family life. The flats, ordered, 
ergonomically efficient and _ colourful, 
offer more to adults than to the teenagers, 
whose plight is elsewhere symbolized by 
the juvenile, council-provided round- 
about in the forecourt of the block. 

John Elliot makes no deductions in 
this programme and adds_ nothing 
resembling a recommendation. He is 
content to describe the lives of these 
young people in terms of their brittle 
conversation and their desperate pursuit 
of happiness via the caff, the juke-box, 
rough-house delinquency and aggressive 
courting. This documentary made me 
feel uncomfortably old and out-of-touch. 
I don’t think I should know how to talk 
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to these uprooted youngsters. I don’t 
envy the jobs of those who have to. 
Modern housing estates are exciting 
enough for people old enough to be 
interested in keeping up with the 
Joneses and rigid enough in their habits 
to be content with a nightly fix of telly, 
but the rising generation finds them 
uncomfortably institutional and frustrat- 
ing. I felt genuinely sorry for these heel- 
kicking kids, who were brilliantly 
impersonated by a most talented team of 
young actors. Others to share the credit 
for this moving piece of TV are the 
cameraman, A. A. Englander, and the 
designer, John Cooper. 


Another documentary to be seen again 
was Sir Fitzroy Maclean’s “The Road 
to Samarkand,” the film record of a 
journey into the Turkestan region of 
Russia. Sir Fitzroy apologized at the 
outset for the quality of his photography, 
but I could find nothing wrong with it— 
perhaps because I was too absorbed in 
the street life of Bokhara and Samarkand 
to look a gift-horse in the mouth. This 
was ideal television material, rich in 
atmosphere, chiaroscuro, character and 
historical drama, and the commentary 
and mood-music laced the pictures into 
a compelling travelogue. 


This month’s Facts and Figures on 


“Boon in the Home” promised well— 
and was extraordinarily disappointing. 
Whatever has happened to this useful 
potted statistical review? It used to be 
reliable, purposeful and dispassionate: 
now, it is careless, misleading and 
coyly unassuming. To put Britain 
sixth “‘in radio receivers” is stupid when 
the country is known to be saturated 
with sets. To measure American and 
Russian cost of production on a simple 
blanket comparison of automobile out- 
put per man-hour is carmanship at its 
most ludicrous. This programme has 
done an excellent job in the past. It may 
be that changes are now needed in the 
style and content of presentation. 
— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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Concluding 


Motor I! You Must 


By a 2 


“ 


REALIZE that I have scarcely scratched the surface 
l of my subject. Readers who have been searching these 

pages for tips on how the smart motorist is keeping his 
shirt sleeves out of his eyes will be feeling hurt and resentful, 
and the same is true for the connoisseur of boot-shaped 
baggage, whose interests I have passed coolly by. ‘Then 
there is the man longing for a word on how to cleanse his 
hands with pleasant-to-use jelly. I have failed them all. There 
must be others. What of those starved for a mention of pot 
beer-mugs bearing a coloured picture of the 1903 White 
Steam Car? Or the correct design of badge-carrying bar for 
the make of car they currently favour? I apologize for these 
omissions. Possibly the following test-papers will cover some 
of the ground: 

PART ONE 
Practical and Technical 


(A) The Car 


1. You would be most strongly drawn to a bargain listed as: 
(a) Enthusiast maintained 
(6) Sound 
(c) Very tidy 
(d) Maroon/ Biscuit 
(e) Choice of two 
(f) Only 68,000 miles 
(g) Snip. 
What would you like for Christmas? 
(a) A do-it-yourself underseal kit 
(b) Roof conversion to carry a boat 
(c) Drive to the Dolomites with your wife’s brother 
(d) Course in wheel balancing 
(e) Customer for your car. 
You would use a worm-drive hose-clip to: 
(a) Clip a worm-drive hose 
(b) Keep your socks up 
(c) Score in a motoring conversation 
(d) Wedge a bodywork squeak. 
Most likely cause of thuds in the back is: 
(a) Snow-chains loose in the boot 
(b) Forgotten wife banging on rear window 
(c) Big end gone 
(d) Back bumper adrift at one end 
(e) Reversing into level-crossing gates. 
In your opinion it is most serious to: 
(a) Examine battery cells with a naked light 
(b) Ostentatiously sniff a policeman’s breath 
(c) Challenge a professional mechanic’s diagnosis 
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Test Papers 





(d) Unwrap packet cheese at the wheel 
(e) Find yourself on an airfield runway 
(f) Improvise a fan-belt with string. 

Exercise.—Eighty miles from home at two a.m. you become 
increasingly alarmed by a metallic chattering in the engine. 
You knock up a garage and the proprietor comes down in his 
pyjamas in the rain and finds the trouble to be caused by the 
starting-handle having been left in position. (a) Suggest a 
reasonable charge for his services. (b) Sketch the ensuing 
dialogue in not more than twelve words. 


B. The Road 


1. You keep failing your test because: 
(a) Your instructor was no good 
(6) Your examiner was: 
(i) Mad 
(ii) Drunk 
(iii) A sadist 
(iv) Your ex-corporal, 1943-45 
(c) You are a rotten driver. 
A fellow-motorist has broken down. 
(a) Stop and help 
(b) Stop and tell him that you once had the same 
trouble and never solved it 
(c) Accelerate, pretending to look for something you ’ve 
dropped near the handbrake. 
Wishing to inquire the way to Blaughsleham you guess 
the local pronunciation to be: 
(a) Slam 
(b) Bugsem 
(c) Blaughsleham 
( 
( 


You will: 


d) Bluffles 

e) Axpit. 

Passing a signpost saying Prettisham 1} you presently 
reach another saying Prettisham 24. Why ? 

(a) A feud between two road-signing authorities 

(b) A joke by a motoring organization 

(c) You need new glasses 

(d) You are going backwards. 

Roads marked Liable to Flood are never flooded. 
is because: 

(a) Notice erected on wrong road 

(b) No one said they actually would be 

(c) Ministry of Transport officials drain off water by 

night 
(d) Your old wreck is pretty high off the road. 


This 
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Exercise. Stopping near Ditchling Beacon to admire the 
view and noticing that men with a tractor-drawn harrow are 
working in an adjacent field you take special pains to draw up 
on a steep grass verge in order to leave a five-barred gate clear 
for their exit on to the road. They at once drive towards 
you and unlink a section of wire fence at the point where you 
are parked, requesting you to make way. Your chassis proves 


to be caught up in a tussock. Describe-action to be taken 
and arguments employed by all parties, including proprietor 
of windmill on whose land you are trespassing. 


PART TWO 
Social and Emotional 
A. Talk 
1. Cars are being discussed at a party. You will: 

(a) Tell your story of the motor-cyclist who tried to 
buy a cap with the peak at the back 

(6) Condemn selected clauses from the Road Traffic 
Acts 

(c) Claim to be a relation of Henry Ford, jun. 

(d) Slip away. 

Answers to “What are you driving now?” should be: 

(a) Flippant 

(6) Engagingly frank 

(c) “What are you?” 

Motorists at a bar engage you in conversation. You hold 

your own with a reference to: 

(a) The Austrian Bodensee-Neusiedlersee Rally 

(6) Sooty plugs 

(c) The day you shut your wife’s hat in the door 


(d) A garage in Cornwall that sells trailers for dead 
sharks 

(e) The spelling of Shelsley Walsh 

(f) The pronunciation of Wellesley Shalsh 

(g) Drunk-driving statistics. 

A mechanic asks “‘What about the leak in the damper?” 
You should reply: 

(a) “And the carburetter piston dashpot.” 

(6) “Pardon?” 

(c) “What about it?” 

(d) “Is that what’s rattling?” 

A stranger recommends a short cut which lands you in 
a farmyard near Woking. You regard this as: 

(a) His fault 

(6) Your fault 

(c) A huge lark. 

Exercise.—Returning from a dance where you have won a 
bottle of whisky in a raffle you run out of petrol. Describe 
the arguments best designed to persuade your wife that it is 
a pure fallacy that cars will run on Scotch, bearing in mind 
that your answer must show clearly whether it is or not. 


B. Thought 


1. During a two-hour jam you occupy your mind with: 
(a) Wondering if she’ll start again 
(b) Loathing the hat of the man in front 
(c) As much as you can remember of “I wandered 
lonely as a cloud... .” 
(d) A draft letter to The Times 
(e) The members of a cycling club leaning on your car. 
































The headline “Eleven Injured in Multiple Crash” makes 
you think: 

(a) What lunatics there are on the road 

(b) Of making your will 

(c) That considering the accident figures it’s surprising 

you never see one 

(d) That if you come to a cross-roads you’ll hoot 

(e) That you meant to hoot at that cross-roads. 

A friend criticizes your driving. You decide to: 

(a) Ignore him 

(b) Frighten him at the next bend 

(c) Improve your driving. 

You overtake on a 1 in 6 spiral descent marked Accident 
Black Spot and the driver behind hoots furiously. He 
is in your opinion: 

(a) Well within his rights 

(6) A blasted meddler 

(c) Taking your number 

(d) Likely to catch you at the next lights unless you 

drive like a madman for ten miles at least. 

The above driver catches and castigates you. Your best 
course is, as ‘you have planned, to: 

(a) Impersonate a doctor on an urgent mission 

(6) Claim diplomatic immunity in pidgin English 

(c) Plead lateness for a television appearance 

(d) Get out and run. 

Exercise.—Describe in reasonable detail your feelings when, 
after an astonishing and gratifying burst of speed over a ten- 
mile stretch, you are overtaken by a brown-paper bag and 
realize that it’s simply the work of a strong tail-wind. 


PART THREE 

Financial and General 
You have £3 to spend on your car. You plump for: 
(a) Partial repaint to limit of funds 
(6) Locating of grinding noise in front suspension 
(c) Down payment on car radio 
(d) Removal of cataract from windshield 
(e) Getting the wheels straightened 
(f) Part-payment of garage bill. 
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2. Your children’s best friend’s father has bought a £2,850 
Weston-Fazackerly Milemaster de Luxe. You: 

(a) Tell them to get a new best friend 

(6) Tell them to shut up about Weston-Fazackerly 
Milemaster de Luxes 

(c) Buy them new bicycles 

(d) Buy a £2,850 Weston-Fazackerly Milemaster de 
Luxe 

(e) Move to another district. 

Asked by a strange garage to pay £17 3s. 9d. for removing, 
repairing, refitting and bleeding a master cylinder, you 
would: 

(a) Pay up and smile 

(6) Pay up and sue 

(c) Offer the car in lieu. 

You could care least about: 

(a) Mole wrenches 

(b) Who’s who in the motor industry 

(c) The Montagu Museum 

(d) The gas-flow characteristics of the poppet valve 

(e) Which side of a led horse to walk. 

Towards the end of a long drive, at dusk, you think you are 
behind a car being driven by a clumber spaniel. This 
is because: 

(a) The driver’s 

(6) It’s 


head is the shape of a clumber spaniel’s 
a left-hand drive, with a clumber spaniel in 
the front passenger seat 
(c) It’s being driven by a clumber spaniel. 
Exercise.—Ascertain from the Ministry of Transport the 
number of motorists on the road at the last official count and 
give three reasons, with supporting arguments, why they are 


all fools but you. 


I fully realize that this has been a tough test. It was meant 
to be. When completed, the answers may be submitted to any 
good psychoanalyst with a speciality in John Henry Knight’s 
syndrome or other motoring disorders. On receipt of his 
advice to stick to public transport you will at once set out 
with the down payment for the car you have had your eye 
on all the time. 








DIUWGAAS. 
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